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HIVES AND SUPERS 


| HIVES AND SUPERS 


Ample stock of equipment is available 

| now. Your needs can best be supplied at 

| this time. Labor and material shortages ee a a os 
| next spring may well result in serious sail aeaaarae eo en 
| shortage of supplies then. Get your sup- Prices may rise, as lumber, labor and manufactut 

} 


plies ordered now and _ assembled this costs have all advanced. 
winter. Use ROOT equipment. There has 
been no reduction in quality. Protect your 1944 honey crop by buyit 


upplies before the honeyflow begins, so that you 


BEESWAX WANTED 


: will have all the equipment you will nee 
Send your rendered beeswax to us for 


UL @ LL 


highest prices. We are paying ceiling | 
prices of 41% cents in cash and 43% cents 
in trade. Prompt and fair settlement made. 


August Lotz Company 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 


| 


Shipping tags furnished on request. 
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THE A. 1. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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1944 PRICES 


ITALIAN : CAUCASIAN 


QUEENS 2-LB. 3-LB. 4-LB. 5-LB. 
1-24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25-99 1.05 3.35 4.35 5.35 6.35 
100 up 1.00 3.20 4.20 5.20 6.20 











We are already booked to capacity for next April and 
May. If we have a very favorable spring, we may be able 
to handle a few more orders, but cannot book any more 
at this time. Will advise conditions later. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 
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Books 


—the Safest of All Gifts 





A LIVING FROM BEES 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


Combining the results of many years 
experience, with the latest developments and 
improvements in beekeeping. As the title 
suggests, this book is designed to explain 
how a living can be made from bees. The 
fundamentals of honey production are ex- 
plained and the reasons given for each 
necessary manipulation. Conditions under 
which beekeeping is practical as an exclusive 
business and when it is better to be followed 
as a sideline are discussed at length. 

One of the Orange Judd Farm and Garden 
Library Books; well illustrated; 300 pages; 
cloth bound. $2.00 


By the Same Author 


Frank C. Pellett 

AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS— 
$3.00, postpaid. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEE- 
KEEPING—$2.50, postpaid. 

FLOWERS OF THE WILD—$1.00, 
postpaid. 

BIRDS OF THE WILD—$1.00, post- 
paid. 

PRACTICAL QUEEN REARING— 
$1.00, postpaid. 

oa 

FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPING 
by C. P. Dadant, (revised by M. G. 
and J. C. Dadant). A reliable guide 
to things you must know first about 
bees, hives, producing honey, ete. 
Suggests management for a few 
colonies, the small apiary. 125 
pages. Cloth. $1.00. 

HUBER’S OBSERVATIONS ON 
BEES translated from the French 
by C. P. Dadant. Classic obser- 
vations of the great Swiss natural- 
ist. The best English translation, 
and the only one now in print. 230 
pages. Cloth. $3.00. 
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QUALITY PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


We have discontinued booking orders until further notice in the bee 
journals. PRICES FOR 1944 . 
_ oe t * Be =. h Q — 

1 to 10 $3.45 $4.45 $1.05 
ll to 24 3.35 4.35 1.00 
25 to 100 3.30 4.30 95 
100 and up 3.20 4.20 .90 


GARON BEE COMPANY 
DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
TELEGRAM: WESTERN UNION TELEPHONE: 8614 


























American Bee Journal Classified Ads Bring Satisfactory Results 
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for quick shipment. 
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Carton of 24 1 Lb. 
Carton of 12 2 Lb. 
Carton of 6 5 Lb. 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


a 
sz 
Trade Mk. Reg. 


U.S. Pat. Off. 


We again have a large stock of 
GLASS ECONOMY style glass jars ready 


12 Lbs. 
9 Lbs. 
10 Lbs. 


Twelve cartons of 5 Lb. 
Twenty-four cartons of 5 Lb. 


| WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 


TOO LATE 


We can no longer accept orders for lots of 1,000 
hive bodies but we can accept orders for smaller 
quantities and for most any quantity of frames and 
other wooden goods. Order your bee supplies now 


for spring shipment. 
CANS 





Carton 16 square 5 gal. 
wt. 54 Iibs., $5.40 


70c per case 
42c per case 
50c per case 
$5.00 per lot 
$9.95 per lot 


WRITE FOR LABEL CATALOGUE and prices on 
window cartons and shipping cartons. 

















tin cans, 2+ in. caps, 














Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 













If you are interested in 
the AMERICAN PIGEON 


informational instructive 5 





PIGEONS 


eons, you pest 
OURNAL, 
page monitly 

magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.5 


AMERICAN PIGEON ost 
Dept. B 


arrenton, Mo. 











Quality Bred 
Italians > 


satisfaction. 


1944 


JANUARY, 





We are now booking orders for spring delivery 
was the greatest we ever had. 


Quantity 
Queens 


2-lb. packages 
3-lb. packages 


For larger packages add the difference between 2-lb. 
Order direct from this advertisement and save time. Yo 


Pe 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers Jobbers 


7 
+ eneeeeneccecccesscccecececsesa® 





“4 SRCCROREREREERRRERERERREREEREREREEEREERRECORCRRRRRERERRRReRe ee eeeeeeeeeeEY 
Thousands of Rabbits and 
other Small Stock, Poultry 


WANTED 2sssatiet 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


Standard Rabbit and Pet Journal 
Box 251 


For I9Q44 


and expect the 


Place your order now without delay. 


QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 
1 to 24 

$1.10 each 

3.65 each 

4.75 each 


3-lb. 


for 


and 
urs 


MILTON, PA. 


demand 


errr rrr rrr 
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HONEY WANTED 


CARLOADS OR TRUCK LOADS 


Ellsworth E. Meineke 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


| 








York’s Package Bees G Queens 


to surpass the 


packages for each 
full weights, 


YORK BEE COMPANY : Jesup, Georgia, U- S. A. 


(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 


The Southern beekeep W ith the American Bee 
ere, own magazine, but 

read by studious honey 

producers everywhere beekeeping field, 


Journal makes a com- 
Send $1.75 and get Both Magarines for a year 


The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 












which 


past season 


25 to 99 100 up 
$1.05 each $1.00 each 

3.50 each 3.35 each 

4.55 each 4.35 each 


additional pound of bees. 


quality bees, young queens and 
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_ WOODMAN’S) 
| Quality Bee Supplies | 


BEESWAX WANTED— 
CASH OR TRADE 


Government Ceiling Prices Paid 


Manufacturers of 
WCODMAN’S FAMOUS BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


| A. G. WOODMAN CoO. 


| CRAND RAPIDS (4) MICH., U.S.A. 


a 
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Pettit’s Package Bees 
REGRET WE ARE SOLD OUT OF 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
UNTIL JUNE 1944 
MORLEY PETTIT 
TIFTON, GA. 


ee | 


a ae 
See) 





ATTENTION, BEEKEEPERS 


T this time, December 18th, our book- 


ing is almost complete, and by the 


time you read this we believe it will be. | 


Therefore, we will not be able to accept 


more orders from our new customers. 
Please bear this in mind and save yourself 


as well as us. Thank you. 


ROSSMAN & LONG, Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 
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Bees and Queens 


2-Lbs. 3-Lbs. 4-Lbs. 5-Lbs. 

Queen Bee Bees Bees Bees 
1 to 

$1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25 to 99 

$1.05 $3.35 $4.35 $5.35 $6.35 
100 U 

$1.00 $3.20 $4.20 $5.20 $6.20 


Kermit Anderson 
OPP, ALABAMA 

















PACKAGE BESS--TUALIAN QUEENS | 


Light, %-Banded Italians reared from q tested for 
Long life sti winte esistant aay wel a Stock 
1926 and have made me continuous good cust 
from tock bred for 


he avy hor 
| have beer Pes Penn 
ymer Can also furnish queer 


esistance to disease 


Frade bee Delta saw and jointer 


ombination wood worl machine, Quec of either $1 10 
Also light press drill run by electric Bec 2-1 b. 3.50 
motor, must be with motors and all Bee }-Lhb. 4.50 

d shay Per extra Ib. 1.00 


HOMER W. RICHARD 


Route 3, Box 252-1 El Dorado, Arkansas 
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BOOKING ORDERS 


FOR SUMMER & FALL DELIVERY 
PURE-BRED THREE BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
JOHN C. HOGG 
TIFTON, GA., U. S. A. 


PIT 


SUUUPRDODODODOOOOOODOOOEEDEROEE Ey, 
MITT 


2-Lbs. bees with vwarniolan queen $3.50 F,O.B. 


EPHARDT’S CARNIOLANS 


3-Lb. bees with Carniolan queen $4.50 F.O.B 
Extra Carniolan queen $1.25 Postpaid 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS : Plaucheville, La. 
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The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 
Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 


published. Broadcast circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year 2.00; three years 
$4.00; five years $6.00. 


Sample copy 20 cents 
Address: 
The Goat World, Roanoke, Va. 


1119 WILLIAMSON ROAD 


FT COReOOOEOROUERREOERECECERCECEORCEOOGORGOROCRRCORRCOROHEOROARteeeEeeeeeeAs 
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Better Bred Queens-3-Banded Italians 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1944 SHIP- 
MENT PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Queen Pkg Pkgs. 

2-Lhb. 3-Lb. 

-24 $1.10 $3.60 $4.60 
25-99 1.05 3.35 4.35 
100-up 1.00 3.25 4.25 


Express collect on all packages. Queens by 
mail post paid. A 10% deposit to book orders 


BOND APIARIES : Union, Miss. N 








Yes, Hen’s Teeth 


We a 





Them | 
{ Frame Extractors, 9% inch baskets $14.25 ea 
10 Frame Wood Bound, Wire Excluders 85 ea 
Lots of 5 or more .80 ea | 
10 Frame All Wire Excluders .80 ea. 
Lots of 10 or more -75 ea 
Bee Escapes 12 ea 1} 
2 Inch Hive Staples, per lb. .30 ea | 
10 Frame Telescope Cover Hives (tar paper covering) 
with inner covers, frames, ete. Lots of 5 14.75 
10 Frame Bodies and Frames, lots of 5 6.65 
Hoffman Brood Frames, per 100 5.05 


Prices subject to change. | 


Send for complete price list. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


229 Walnut Street Cincinnati 2 Ohio 
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This photo shows a portion of one of our queen yards containing over 6,000 nuclei 


ihc enicang PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 





2-Lb. with queen $4.00 
& 3-Lb. with queen 5.00 & BY EXPRESS 7 
Extra queens, each 1.25 








OVERBEY APIARIES, Bunkie, Louisiana ° .2""" 








is Unmistakably 
Your Foundatio 











i Because beeswax is in great demand, many bee- dation comes next. Your foundation maker serves 

MH keepers do not realize that this very demand diverts both needs. Send him your wax. 

i larger supplies of their wax to markets that would [If you want Dadant’s Famous Foundations 

} normally not take much of it. Crimp-wired, Plain and Surplus, make sure we ge 

your beeswax. We pay the highest ceiling price 

Since you are a beekeeper, remember that the and if you do not render your own wax, we can ge 

need of the armed forces for beeswax comes first, all the wax there is out of your comb or your slum 
and that the need of the maker of bee comb foun- gum. Write for particulars. 

q 

; 





DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Ill. 
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How can you help? 


realize. Save all waste paper and either sell 


it to your local junk dealer or turn it in lo- 





cally on any waste paper collection. 


Just to show what this may mean, all manufacturers 
of beekeepers’ supplies have had great difficulty in secur- 
ing cartons in which to pack their goods. This is because 
war needs on cartons must be met first. However, if we 
had been able to ship a carload of used cartons to our 
carton supplier, it would have greatly facilitated securing 
cartons for packing Lewis Beeware. Since our goods are 
shipped into many states, it is up to the users of our 
goods to see that these cartons are not destroyed but are 
salvaged for future use in making new cartons. This also 
applies to all kinds of waste paper which is equally need- 
ed for necessary uses during the war. 


Remember: If you burn or destroy waste paper or 
cartons of any kind during the war, you will be very 
helpful to Hitler, Hirohito and their like. Help Uncle 
Sam! Help the boys fighting! Help the home front 


by saving paper and seeing it gets into the hands of sal- 
vage organizations! 








This space donated in the interest of war economy 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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THE LONG ROAD 


Elmer Davis, Director of the Office 
of War Information, says that the 
road ahead is long, uphill and rocky, 
but we must find it. Modern tech- 
nology, modern communications, the 
world-wide fabric of commerce and 
industry, have made the world all 
one piece, and the process has been 
completed by the bomb'ng plane. We 
can no longer count on automatic 
security. Hundreds of Americans this 
year had the experience of eating 
breakfast on three successive morn- 
ings in three different continents, an 
experience likely to cure any faith in 
isolation, for where passenger planes 
fly, war planes fly too. With another 
twenty-five years to improve their 
product, aircraft designers will make 
it so that hardly a spot on earth will 
be beyond the reach of a bomber. 
This will incline most of the in- 
habitants of the earth to search for 
peace, but we still know little enough 
about how to find it. A new and 
better road will not be found easily 
or cheaply. 


— 


THE RUSSIAN FARMERS 


There will be few full stomachs in 
Russia until the war is won. Russia’s 
diet provides about 1,600 calories a 
day, compared to 2,500 in Britain and 
3,000 in the United States. Ninety 
per cent of the calories are from 
bread, cereals, and potatoes. Russians 
these days work twelve to fourteen 
hours a day, six days a week, on an 
average of one bowl of soup, less 
meat, fish, and poultry than in one 
hamburger, a_ single’ serving of 
potatoes and cereals, one loaf of 
bread, three hard candies, or little 
more sugar than one teaspoonful, and 
yet these are the conditions under 
which Russians are carrying on their 
fight against the Nazis. 

By October 1942, Axis armies had 
occupied only seven per cent of 
Russian soil, but there lay the most 
productive acres which turn out 
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forty per cent of Russia’s agricultural 
products, two-fifths of all the pre- 
invasion grain and cereal acreages, 
three-fourths of the high-yielding 
winter wheat, forty per cent of the 
rye and 60 per cent of the barley. 
In addition, they lost about half of 
their potato fields, 85 per cent of 
their sugar beet acreage and 60 per 
cent of the area producing sunflower 
seed, her most important source of 
vegetable oil. 


— 


WAR DADS 


Reading in the November issue of 
the beekeeper doing his bit for Uncle 
Sam, I would like to say a few things 
myself. I have a son in the United 
States Navy Air Corps. 

I wonder if you ean give our newly 
formed chapter of American War 
Dads a little spaee. Pennsylvania 
Chapter No. 1 of Philadelphia was 
organized on October 19 and is grow- 
ing fast. We meet at the First Regi- 
ment Armory, Broad and Callowhill 
Streets. 

I am a member of the old First 
Artillery Corps Washington Grays. 
We go back pretty far. I am en- 
closing a leaflet about War Dads. 

Let us back that son of ours in 
the service. Our aim is to help keep 
up the morale of our boys. We are 
off to a good start. We have placed 
two Purple Heart men in positions 
and are assisting servicemen in 
various ways at railway stations, 
giving USO assistanee, etc. We co- 
operate with any organization to 
help in any way. Write to boys over- 
seas. 

Join your local chapter of Ameri- 
can War Dads. Get behind our boys 
on the front. 

E. W. Knauf, 
Pennsylvania. 


(The American War Dads is a national 
organization of fathers who have sons and 
daughters in the armed forces. Its purpose 
is to assure the sons and daughters the 
necessities for winning the war, give per- 
sonal service to men and women in the 
armed forces, cooperate with the govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war and in- 
sure gainful employment, sound rehabili- 


tation and training for those who return 
Editor) 
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HONEY AI $15000 
A GALLON 


Inflation? Heck no! Black Market? 
Heck no! Curious? Relax, baby re- 
lax! I'll spin a yarn, if you will go 
out and do the same. 

Not long ago our local war bond 
committee decided a good way to 
finance this war and our liberty was 
to hold an auction. The local farmers 
and merchants were asked to donate 
articles to be auctioned off to the 
highest bidder in war bonds. 

On the day of the auction there 
was an amazing array of articles— 
calves, pigs, chickens, hams, haircuts, 
shayes, canned goods, gasoline (if 
you got the stamps) and two gallons 
of honey from our own bees. 

Buddy, anything that could be sold 
was. The heifer was sold for $1,500, 
ham $200, eggs $2.00 each in dozen 
lots, and both gallons of honey $150 
per gallon. The auctioneer almost 
sold his own hat at $300. Everyone 
went home with their arms full and 
their pockets empty. The net results 
were $60,000 in war bonds in a town 
of 1,000. 

If we knew which hive in our api- 
aries made that honey, we would pin 
a blue ribbon on it, and lobby Wash- 
ington for an Army-Navy “E” 
pennant for it. 

C. H. Rulofson, 
California. 
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CHANGES IN TIRE 
REGULATIONS 


tecapping of tires for commercial 
vehicles with truck-type camelback 
was removed from rationing Decem- 
ber 1. The use of truck-type camel- 
back will be restricted to tires used 
on commercial vehicles only. Also 
tires manufactured principally from 
reclaimed rubber may now be bought 
by those persons previously eligible 
for used tires. 


MR. BEAVER, THE 
BEEKEEPERS’ FRIEND 


‘ 


Pictures from A. G.  Pastian 
Brandon, South Dakota and Leroy 
Baxter, Blair, Nebraska. 

The beaver with his dams _ hold 
back the water and_e saves the 
land, guaranteeing moisture that 
would otherwise soon run away and 
so favoring many a honey plant along 
the course and within reach of th: 
influence of the smaller streams and 
even of the larger ones. A park guid 
once showed us how the mighty 
Mississippi at Itasca State Park was 
held back by beavers slowly to be re 
leased and start on its way. 

Farming out the beavers in places 
where it no longer lives is being dons 
by the government. The beekeepe 
will benefit. Shift waters and de 
nuded land ruined much of China. It 


1. A beaver dam about four feet high which holds back quite a body of water vs oe 
: n ° 
on Plumb Creek, in Brown County, Nebraska. Leroy Baxter says this is a good ee do it here 


place for ducks too. 


4. Scene on Sioux River 
Brandon, South Dakota. Thi 
taken by A. G. Pastian. 
2. Another scene on Plumb Creek in the sand hill country above a beaver 
dam. This is where Leroy Baxter steals away on a summer afternoon and goes 
fishing for trout. 





3. Note how the beaver fell the trees towards the water so that they can work 
up the top branches more handy. These trees are approximately a foot through. 
‘rom the spot where this picture was taken, fifteen to twenty felled trees could » ‘ , 
be counted. They use the branches in making their houses and dams, and the 5. A 20-inch cotton wood tree about to 
bark for food. be felled by beaver. 
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CANNED HEAT FOR FASTENING 
FOUNDATION 


“Canned Heat,” a solidified alcohol 
fuel which comes in 10-cent cans, is 
handy for heating a spur wire em- 
bedder or the wall-scraper type foun- 
dation fastener. I used it with satis- 
faction last sammer in an out apiary 
where no other form of heat was 
available. (April, 1932, page 149, 
S. F. Haxton). 


— eee 


PUTTING BACK WET EXTRACT- 
ING SUPERS 


In putting back wet extracting 
supers, I do the work at any time of 
day that suits my business. I pry off 
the cover of the hive, spread a news- 
paper over the top with two or three 
holes punched in the paper with a 
lead pencil. Then put on the wet 
super; and so on, each hive in suc- 
cession. There is no excitement, no 
robbing. They soon cut away the 
paper and all is well. (June, 1932, 
page 251, D. E. Scott). 


— 


SHALLOW GRATE FIRE FOR 
BURNING DISEASE 


T. C. Johnson, Deputy Inspector in 
Indiana uses a shallow grate with 
success in burning diseased material 
in his work in the Indiana inspection 
service. A shallow pit is dug. This 
is not over a foot or a foot and a half 
deep and of sufficient area for the job 
at hand, then some kind of a fire 
grate is built in the pit using material 
of any sort, iron pieces or whatever 
comes handy to use to make a con- 


oman. HOW TO DO IT 


struction similar to a grate in a stove 
through which ashes may fall to the 
bottom. A good lusty fire is built on 
top of this grate and the diseased ma- 
terial falls below as ashes and with a 
good strong fire,nothing remains. Any 
possibility of bees obtaining honey or 
other material from the pit may be 
removed by covering up the remains 
when through with the dirt which has 
been dug out to make the hole in the 
first place. (July, 1933, page 251). 


_— 
SUGGESTION FOR THE SMOKER 


Here’s a suggestion for the smoker 
If you use burlap, just drop in a small 
piece of burr-comb and blow up the 
fire. If there is a little propolis mixed 
with it, it won’t hurt. Then see how 
much longer it will stay lighted with- 
out re (October, 1932, page 
401, J. W. Lipsett). 


—_— on 


COLD PACK CANNER 
When it is desired to heat a 60 
pound can of honey, put the can in 
a cold pack canner in which it should 
just fit. It liquefies readily. (October, 
1933, page 387, M. R. Woodard & 


Sons). 


= 
SMOKER FUEL 


Clean cotton rags that have been 
dipped in saltpeter solution, make 
excellent smoker fuel. Use one table- 
spoon of saltpeter to one gallon of 
water in preparing material for fuel. 
Fuel thus prepared never bursts into 
flame, no matter how vigorously the 
smoker may be used. Beekeepers 


QA A 


who have had fuel burst into flame 
upon rapid motions with the bellows, 
thus burning bees and having no 
smoke when a good supply is most 
needed, will appreciate this method. 
(September, 1933, page 350, Mrs. 
3enj. Nielsen). 
— 


A REMEDY FOR SKUNKS 


I have noticed items in the Journal 
in regard to :kunks and have found 
a remedy. I take an egg, make a 
hole in the large end or air space, 
pour out some of the white and put 
in a litte strychnine, as much as will 
stay on the blade of a pen knife; seal 
up the hole with adhesive tape and 
set the egg in front of the hive on 
which the skunks have been working. 

They do not bother any more, They 
do not get more than few feet from 

1e hive and leave no odor. I cover 
the body with dirt and that is an end 
to the nuisance. (September, 1933, 
page 351, I. C. Ternan.). 

—_ a 


CLIPPING QUEEN’S WINGS 


A practical and quick way to clip 
th: wings of a queen without hand- 
ling the queen is to set the comb on 
which the queen is found in a rack 
prepared for that purpose apre will 
hold the frame at an angle of about 
50 degrees. 

Prepare a holder with a thin rubber 
band the shape of a Y stretched across 
the top of the frame. Press with the 
rubber band on the body of the queen 
behind her head, holding her tight to 
the comb so she cannot move and 
then clip the wings with a pair of 
sharp little scissors. (July, 1933, 
page 251, A. H. Kouba). 





F. Haxton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, suggested this idea several years ago, but it is used here for the first time. 
Do It” items this time are from four complete back issues and show how few of these useful ideas are sent in. 
on a postcard, some useful how-to-do-it of your own. 
Send as many as you wish. 


subscription three months. 


There will be no blanks if they are really useful. 
Let’s see if we can dig out some help for others in a better way than in the past. 


These “How To 
For the next issue, write out 
For each item we will advance 
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SUGAR TAX REFUND 


Leroy C. Keet, of Watertown, New 
York, writes, “For the past two years 
I have collected 53 cents on every 
bag of sugar fed to the bees. Many 
beekeepers do not know about this. 
Many who do know about this are un- 
able to get the refund because they 
do not make out proper affidavits. 
I got my information from the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal (page 64, February, 
1941—page 542, December, 1941). 
In these articles, the affidavits were 
all made out and explained. The 
information brought me $68.00 last 
year and $58.00 the year before and 
this year $84.00. I think it would be 
nice to put the information again in 
the Journal.” 

Since the receipt of Mr. Keet’s 
letter, it has been impossible to pub- 
lish this information as his letter was 
dated in December and this is the first 
available issue. Application for re- 
turns for sugar for 1943 were sup- 
posed to have been filed before 
January 1, 1944. It may be that 
these refund taxes can still be ob- 
tained, and certainly they can for the 
coming season. 

The procedure is to file an affi- 
davit with your nearest Internal 
Collector, proceeding as follows: 

1. Secure Form No. 843 from your 
nearest Internal Revenue Collector. 
Fill same in and certify to it before 
a notary public. 

2. Make no claims for sugar pur- 
chased over a year previous to date 
of your claim. 

3. Have your grocer, wholesale 
grocer, or whoever you purehased the 
sugar from, give you a certified copy 
of his invoice on whieh is stated, 
the name and address of the manu- 
facturer, the date the sugar was 
manufactured, the polariseopic test 
thereof, and the amount of tax paid. 
We suggest using the form below for 
him: 

Place 

Date 

We certify that the 
was manufactured by 
of , and that it was 
manufactured, Date . The 
polariscopic test of this sugar is 

%, and a tax of per pound 
was paid by us when the sugar was 
purchased by us, and by 
(beekeeper) 
chased from us by them. 


above sugar 


when pur- 


Signed 
[Notarial Seal] 


4. You must make out and have 
certified to statement giving all the 
information of (3) above, also 
amounts and dates of sugar .pur- 


chased, that the sugar was used in 
feeding bees, and the dates used to- 
gether with the amounts. We suggest 
form as follows: 


I eertify that I have purchased and 
used sugar as follows: 
Dates purchased 


Amount in Pounds 


--» 
that this sugar was manufactured by 

of - 
that this sugar was manufactured, 
Date ; that I have 
paid a tax of cents per pound 


on this sugar, and that the polari- 


scopic test on said sugar is %. 
I further certify that all the above 
sugar was used as livestock (bee) 
feed, and for no other purpose and 
that it was fed in the amounts and on 
the dates as follows: 


Ibs. on 


Ibs. on 
Signed 
(Beekeeper’s name signed) 


(date) 
(date) 


[ Notarial signature and seal] 

5. Attach together properly signed 
and certified, Form 843 as in (1) and 
form as shown in (3), and form as 
shown in (4), and mail to your near- 
est Internal Revenue Colleetor under 
first elass postage. 

6. Be sure to keep copies of all in- 
voices, claims, forms, etc., for refer- 
ence. 

We have received affidavits our- 
selves through our sugar wholesaler 
made out by the sugar company from 
whom the wholesaler obtains his sup- 
plies giving the invoiee date and 
number, amount of sugar in the sale, 
the amount of sugar whieh you 
bought from that sale, polarization, 
rate of tax and date of tax payment, 
signed by an official of the sugar 
company and subseribed before a no- 
tary. This sort of an affidavit is just 
as satisfaetory as the use of the forms 
printed here, and since it is ap- 
parently now common procedure be- 
tween the sugar corporation and the 
wholesale dealers, it may only be 
necessary for your sugar supplier to 
furnish the correct evidence for the 
Collector of Internal Revenue in any 
way that is common in his procedure. 

—_ 


WISCONSIN 
INSPECTION 


Under a state-wide inspection to 
check foulbrood in Wisconsin, 3,604 
apiaries and 39,929 colonies have 
been inspected since April and 1,288 
diseased colonies eliminated. 

(Wisconsin Trade News Bureau). 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Last January we asked readers ¢, 
give us suggestions about the Journa 
and while we received many letters 
one of the most interesting was fron 
David Scholes who was at that tim: 
in Victoria, British Columbia, but 

now an officer in the Canadian Navy 

He said “I think magazines are lik: 
radio programs in one respect. | 
you receive no complaints, you ca 
take it largely for granted that the 
program is O. K. For my part, | 
take a bee magazine to keep me up 
to-date. I am a radio operator in the 
Canadian Navy and hope sometim«: 
to revert to beekeeping and want to 
know all the latest wrinkles. I stil 
have some bees and since sugar 
rationing, have bought more. 

“The articles on flowers 
for bees are very interesting. Most 
of us have the idea that muck 
dependence cannot be placed on ons 
type of honey plant remaining wit! 
us forever. 

“The Crop and Market Reports are 
always interesting. As a general rule, 
I first read the Postscript, then the 
market report, classified ads, articles 
having a personal touch especially if 
they have pictures to catch the eye, 
articles of experience, operating 
practices, new regulations, pro 
cessing, reports of experiments, then 
the editorials and the meeting reports 
and display ads. I think that easily 
ninety per cent or more of all ma- 
terial you give is interesting to any- 
one who wishes to be informed about 
beekeeping in the United States or in 
Canada. 

“The recipes in each issue should 
be of great interest in promoting 
sales. I appreciate all the pictures 
with which each issue is filled. They 
attract the eye and give a better idea 
than words Too much de- 
pendence placed = on 
pietures.” 


usefu 


too 


can do. 
cannot’ be 


David Scholes, 
British Columbia. 
a aes 


PRODUCTION OF 
HONEY IN UTAH 


The Utah production of honey de 
clined from 2,934,370 pounds in 1942 
to 2,066,140 in 19438, despite an 
increase in the number of bees, ac 
cording to William L. Moran, 
state inspector. Increase in weevil- 
infested foliage and freezing of 
vegetation brought a decrease in the 
honey crop. There were 47,971 hives 
of bees in 1942 and 53,529 in 1943, 
with honey production per hive drop- 
ping from 61.25 pounds in 1942 to 
39 pounds in 1943. 

Glen Perrins, 
Utah. 
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IMPORTATION OF SYRUPS 


MADE OF CANE SUGAR 
DERIVATIVES AND HONEY 


About two months ago it came to 
our attention that there was con- 
siderable activity in regard to the 
importation and sale of syrups made 
of cane sugar derivatives and honey. 
Syrup, of course, could be bought and 
used in this country without sur- 
rendering sugar certificates. Like- 
wise it was possible to use the syrup 
without applying the honey in it 
against one’s honey quota. In other 
words, this scheme was devised as a 
way of evading sugar rationing re- 
strictions. 

As chairman of the Washington 
Committee of the. Wartime Bee- 
keeping Council, I brought to the at- 
tention of the authorities that if this 
procedure were permitted to go on 
it would be disastrous to the honey 
industry because it would mean, in 
effect, that many of our users of 
honey, upon whom our domestic pro- 
ducers normally depend for sustain- 
ing the market, would have to give up 
the making of honey-made products 
because their source of supply would 
become completely dissipated. This 
has come about because at the 
present the only source of supply of 
industrial honey is imported honey 
which would be used up entirely in 
the making of this more profitable 
syrup mixture if it were allowed to 
go unchecked. 

We have written many letters and 
made several trips to Washington to 
cover the importance of a correction 
of this situation. Under the ener- 
getic leadership of Harold J. Clay in 
the Food Distribution Administration, 
FDO 47 has been revised and is now 
in effect to include the necessity 
for anyone using syrups and honey 
mixtures to apply the honey therein 
to their honey quota which is based 
on 120° of the amount of honey 
they used during the corresponding 
quarter of 1941. 

From our own experience, we think 
this restriction is insufficient, and we 
are urging upon the Office of Price 
Administration that for the sugar in 
such syrups, sugar certificates be 
surrendered and we are hopeful that 
revision of the sugar rationing order 
will soon be issued to make such re- 
quirement necessary. This would stop 
importation of these products since 
naturally industrial users would not 
want to surrender certificates for 
sugar that cost them 10 cents more 
per pound. 

The importation of these products 
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is being made under WPB order M-63 
and although we have requested that 
licenses to import these products be 
restricted on the ground it is waste- 
ful to precious shipping space to im- 
port sugar in a thin syrup, no action 
has been taken to cut down the 
licenses issued. 

Since it is now mandatory that the 
honey in these syrups be applied 
against honey quotas, and since we 
are hopeful of having it mandatory to 
require certificates for the sugar in 
them, we consider the _ situation, 
which might have been disastrous, 
now fairly well in hand. 

John H. Paton, 
New York City 


can 0 om 


NEW HONEY PLANTS 
UNDER TEST 


By James Calvert 





Alpha clover on James Calvert’s place 


ET me tell you about some of the 

honey plants I am testing. Anise- 
hyssop comes first for the length of 
blooming period and the bees seem 
to work it early and late, and on 
cloudy days when other plants are 
not yielding. I have only a few plants 
but bees are always on them. 

I think catnip is almost as good as 
hyssop. It grows wild around the 
buildings and in waste places and at- 
tracts the bees very much. I think 
Alpha sweet clover shows promise as 
a forage crop. I secured five pounds 
of seed from the University of 
Saskatchewan in 1941 and sowed it 
with a crop of oats the latter part of 
April. It didn’t catch well because of 
dry weather or some other cause, but 
there were enough plants to make a 


stand. It wintered 100 per cent, al 
though 1941-42 was considered a 
hard winter on clovers. 

By June it had reached a height of 
approximately 26 inches and began 
to bloom about June 20. It produces 
an abundance of blossoms and bees 
work it freely. It set considerable 
seed. 

Sainfoin is promising 
forage plant. It is very winter hardy 
and produces an abundance of 
blossoms. Bees seem to work it free- 


another 


ly and it blooms at a time when 
nectar is scarce, between dandelion 
and clover, and if it were grown in 
quantity, it would save a lot of feed- 
ing or starvation at this time. 

sird’s-foot trefoil thrives here. It 
is very winter hardy and produces a 
thick mat of foliage. In 1941 the 
bees worked it freely and it set a lot 
of seed. In 1942 it did not seem to 
bloom much and there was only a 
scattered amount of seed. I find it 
hard to harvest the small seeds as 
there is not enough to warrant the 
use of threshing machines. I pick 
some by hand and thresh some with 
a flail 

The season of 1942 was cool and 
wet in the early part and resulted 
in a short crop of light honey, less 
than 40 pounds average, and not as 
light in color. 
fall flow, however, some colonies pro- 
ducing two full supers 


There was a normal 


Ontario. 
= 


CAMPHORATED 
GASOLINE 


From Colombia, South America, 
comes word of the discovery of 
camphorated Father 
Victor Hernandez who uses it when 


gasoline by 


introducing queens and uniting colo- 
nies 

Father Hernandez has written a 
book on bees which he calls “Sistema 
Hernandez,” in which he recommends 
the use of this camphorated gasoline, 
one-half oz. of camphor to one quart 
f judiciously, it 
works as a substitute for smoke, the 


gasoline. Used 


oO 


bees being thrown into a _ terrible 
panic. It is very good for driving 
bees in if they don’t want to enter 


Father Hernandez admits that it is 
deadly on brood and, indeed, it is 
deadly on bees if you give one a 
generous spray. It is better than Flit, 
in fact. Use it with a Flit gun. The 
smell vanishes fairly quickly. It is 
suggested for use in clearing supers 
of bees, but one would want to be 
sure the odor did not spoil the honey. 
I have not tried this. Will those who 
do make a report? 
E. L. Sechrist, 
California. 
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INSPECTION 


By C. H. KINSLEY 


EEKEEPING in Californi is mi- 

gratory beekeeping. Hence any 
apiary inspection law to be of benefit 
to the beekeeper must be so drawn 
as to facilitate the movement of bees 
and at the same time safeguard the 
industry against the spread of Ameri- 
‘an foulbrood. 

When first instituted, bee inspection 
in California was a localized function 
carried on by a limited number of 
counties through the agency of 
county bee inspectors. These county 
bee inspectors were part time officials 
responsible only to the Board of 
Supervisors and working without 
technical supervision. Most of them 
were poorly paid. While many were 
competent inspectors giving excellent 
service under difficult conditions, a 
few were more of a hindrance than 
a help to the apiary industry. Asa 
consequence of the lack of adequate 
and uniform inspection, American 
foulbrood was taking a terrific toll. 

In 1927 progressive beekeepers 
finally secured passage of a State 
Apiary Inspection Act. This act pro- 
vided for state supervision of bee 
inspection, apiary registration, abate- 
ment of disease, and movement be- 
tween registered seasonal locations 
without inspection upon notification 
to the bee inspector. 

Apiary movements other than be- 
tween registered seasonal locations 
required a certificate from the api- 
ary inspector at point of origin. The 
various county horticultural com- 
missioners were made ex-officio state 
bee inspectors. In a few instances 
the horticultural commissioners were 
(or later became) excellent apiary 
inspectors. In most cases, however, 
they hired competent bee inspectors 
to actually do the work and confined 
their own activities to general super- 
vision, the preparation of court cases, 
etc. While the new inspection system 
was far from perfect it did result in 
a striking reduction in American foul- 
brood. During the first full year of 
operation 281,388 colonies of bees 
were inspected of which 14,160 or 
about five per cent were found to be 
infected with AFB. Treatment by 
the shaking method was legal under 
this law but inspectors endeavored to 
induce beekeepers to burn the dis- 
eased colonies, and 8,842 were so 
burned. Later the law was amended 
to require burning of all colonies in- 
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CALIFORNIA AMENDS ITS 


LAW 


fected with AFB. 
work has been continually carried 
forward with very satisfactory re- 
sults. This is indicated by the fact 
that in 1941 inspection reports indi- 
cated that disease had fallen below 
the one per cent mark. 

California was fortunate to secure 
the services of very high caliber men 
as state supervisors of inspection. I 
cannot too highly praise Frank E. 
Todd and H. M. Krebs who succeeded 
Mr. Todd as state bee inspector when 
Todd transferred to the Federal 
Service. 

In spite of the fact that the api- 
ary inspection service in California 
has done much to improve the situ- 
ation and the results obtained have 
adequately justified the cost of the 
service, it became generally recog- 
nized that the act needed “stream- 
lining, ” particularly in view of 
the shortage of adequately trained 
and competent inspection personnel. 
After considerable discussion and a 
thorough study by representatives of 
the industry, the inspection service 
and the University of California Ex- 
tension Service, certain modifications 
to the law were proposed. State 
Senator C. H. Deuel, of Chico, who 
had authored the original bee _ in- 
spection act back in 1926, introduced 
a bill in the 1942 session of the 
California Legislature making the 
suggested amendments to the apiary 
inspection act. In due course this 
bill, which had strong support from 
the apiary industry, passed both 
houses of the Legislature, and was 
signed by the Governor. The new 
law went into effect August 4, 1948. 

Briefly summarized the California 
law now provides: 

lst—For the destruction by burn- 
ing of all American foulbrood in- 
fected bees. 

2nd—For the holding in quar- 
antine of all apiaries in which more 
than one in each 100 colonies or 
fraction thereof contains diseased 
bees, until such time as the disease 
has been eradicated. ‘‘Disease” is de- 
fined as “American Foulbrood or any- 
thing affecting bees or their brood 
which may cause an epidemic.” 

3rd—Where American foulbrood is 
found the inspector may, with the 
written consent of the beekeeper, de- 
stroy the diseased bees and the con- 
tents of the hive immediately. Where 


Since that time 


such consent is not given a legal] 
notice is served and the beekeeper 
has not less than twenty-four nor 
more than forty-eight hours in which 
to file an appeal from the diagnosis, 
or to burn the bees himself. If an 
appeal is not taken and the beekeeper 
does not properly dispose of the dis 
eased bees the inspector must act 
within twenty-four hours after th: 
time limit has expired. 


4th—The old annual registratio1 
provision has been abolished and in 
lieu thereof a provision enacted re 
quiring that each beekeeper register 
his apiary on or before the first of 
March, 1944. This registration re- 
mains in force indefinitely. 

5th—The State Director of Agri- 
culture is required on request to 
issue an apiary identification number 
No bees may be moved unless the 
beekeeper has secured such an 
identification number, unless he has 
a registered apiary equipment brand. 
The brand or identification number 
must be displayed in a conspicuous 
place in each apiary, on the hive, 
or on a placard used for that purpose. 
This provision is one of the most 
valuable in the new law. It is fre- 
quently necessary for the inspector to 
contact a beekeeper to notify him of 
unusual conditions such as impend- 
ing floods, pest control operations 
creating a hazard, or change of 
property ownership. Under California 
conditions where bees are sometimes 
moved hundreds of miles over night 
and set down in new locations, it may 
be difficult or impossible for the bee 
inspector to determine the ownership 
of unbranded hives. Frequently the 
location was not sufficiently described 
for the notice of moving to benefit 
the inspector. In the past this has 
in some instances resulted in serious 
preventable losses, and added to the 
difficulty of eradicating disease. If 
an ident‘fication number or brand 
placard is placed in the apiary, little 
time is lost identifying owner and he 
may be promptly communicated with. 

The new law makes it poss‘ble for 
the apiary inspector to devote much 
of his time to the inspection of api- 
aries which have a previous history 
of disease. It eliminates the old 
seasonal location and_ registration 
provision which were always a “head- 
ache to the beekeeper” because of 
the paper work involved, and sub- 
stitutes a simple notification of move- 
ment procedure. Suitable forms are 
furnished by the State. Except as 
I have indicated most of the other 
provisions of the California law are 
left unchanged. We believe that the 
new law will be easier to administer 
and will in the long run prove much 
more satisfactory to all concerned. 
California. 
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A STEP BACKWARD 
By H. A. Lander 


ROBABLY one of the most im- 
portant factors in the compara- 
tively slow expansion and growth 
of the honey production industry 
has been poor distribution honey 
has received in the past. The industry 
has been extremely backward in 
developing organized distributive 
practices and channels. Beekeepers 
who have disposed of their crop by 
direct solicitation of consumer or re- 
tailer outlets, have been partially 
responsible for the retarded develop- 
ment. Marketing of such inadequate 
character has brought about local 
gluts in areas of abundant honey 
production and scarcity in regions 
producing little honey. This has 
often caused discouragement of the 
beekeepers in the former areas be- 
cause such uncontrolled distribution 
resulted in low prices. The low price 
offered for honey by the packer and 
and d‘stributor, in the past, has been 
partially due to the necessity of 
meeting the competition offered by 
the local beekeeper who sold directly 
to retail outlets or directly to the 
consumer. When such a condition 
exists the beekeeper is actually com- 
peting with himself. 

In recent years improvement has 
taken place in the distribution of 
honey as a result of the successful 
operation of substantial cooperatives 
and an increasing interest in the 
product by packers and distributors 
with well-organized means of distri- 
bution. 

Present conditions offer honey pro- 
ducers an opportunity unequalled in 
the annals of beekeeping to increase 
and strengthen the existing efficient 
distributive channels and to add new 
ones. Are the beekeepers taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity? Most 
decidedly not! On the contrary, many 
beekeepers who have spent years 
in developing distribution channels 
through honey packers and distrib- 
utors of high calibre, are now 
shortsightedly neglecting them com- 
pletely in their eagerness to obtain 
the price they can receive from 
customers who formerly bought from 
the packer or wholesaler, or from 
industrial users who never purchased 
honey before and will not purchase it 
when other cheaper sweeteners again 
become available. 

It is easy to realize the temptation 
this ‘“‘extra profit” presents to the un- 
thinking honey producer. This “extra 
profit’? however, is as unwise to take 
as it is unwise to strip the hive of 
every pound of honey. The wise bee- 
keeper will not remove all the honey 
from the hive and let his bees starve 
because honey commands a higher 
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price today than it has in recent 
years. Similarly, a wise beekeeper 
will not forsake the packer to whom 
he has sold his honey in the past, to 
take advantage of the “extra profit’’ 
resulting from direct sale to the 
packers’ customer, or to new and 
temporary honey purchasers. Cer- 
tainly, from the standpoint of de- 
veloping better means of  distri- 
bution, which would result in a more 
stable and satisfactory market level 
for honey, such a practice would be 


a step backward. 


New York. 


— 


WHO'S IT ? 





One of the most interesting 
features we have tried, in which all 
readers had a part, was a series of 
monthly guessing contests in 1933. 
It was called “The Human Puzzle.” 
Starting from a few answers with its 
first appearance it increased in inter- 
est but was ended early in the 
following year when the interest was 
at its highest point. Such features 
are entertaining and instructive and 
there were so many requests to con- 
tinue it following the end of the pre- 
vious one, we have decided to try it 
again under the new title ‘“‘Who’s It?”’ 


« * * 


Well, who is it? Write your answer 
on a postal card. 

Here are some hints. He is a 
veteran of World War I, was re- 
habilitated by the Federal Govern- 
ment and studied beekeeping. Since, 
he has kept bees in a practical way 
and has also contributed much to 
our knowledge of beekeeping,particu- 
larly to our knowledge about honey. 


> al > 
For those who answer correctly, 
we will extend their subscriptions to 
American Bee Journal for a period 


of three months. There are no 
qualifications other than the correct 
answer, any time during the month. 


= 


STANDARDIZATION OF 
FIVE GALLON CANS 


We quote from a circular letter 
from the Illinois State Beekeepers’ 
Association, by Adolph S. Carm, 
Chairman of a committee for the 
standardization of honey containers: 

“It is generally recognized that 
difficulty results in refitting 5 gallon 
cans with caps whenever the cans 
are assembied from different sources 
because sizes vary sightly and there 
are variations in the screw or thread 
on the cans and caps. Beekeepers 
who exchange cans, manufacturers of 
honey products, and packers, experi- 
ence this d.fficulty.”’ 

“At its Fifty-third annual meeting 
in Springfield, November 12 and 13, 
1943, the Illinois Association adopted 
a resolution calling for a standard- 
ization of caps on five gallon cans and 
appointed a committee to present the 
matter to other beekeepers associ- 
ations, dealers, and manufacturers.’ 

“We, the committee, invite bee- 
keepers, publishers, dealers, manu- 


facturers and associations to join us 
in these steps: 

1. Adopt as the policy of your 
association a similar resolution: ‘Be 
it resolved that we urge 2% inch 
screw caps, and open.ngs to match, 
with one standard thread for five 
gallon cans to be adopted as stand- 
ard for the honey trade, and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to 
the War Production Board, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C.; the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Shore- 
ham Bldg., Washington, D. C.; and 
to the bee trade journals for publi- 
cation.’ 

2. That beekeepers associations 
appoint committees to take the 
matter up with local dealers, manu- 
facturers and others concerned, ask- 
ing for and inviting cooperation. 

3. That we command and patronize 
firms and dealers who advertise and 
carry five gallon cans with standard 
2% inch openings. 

4. Instruct your’ representative 
to the National Beekeepers meeting 
to be held in January, 1944, in 
Chicago, to work for adoption of this 
resolution as the National Organi- 
zation policy. 

Adolph S. Carm, Chairman, 

2049 Birchwood Ave., 

Chicago, Illinois. 

A. G. Gill, Chicago, Illinois. 

Edw. Heldt, Bloomington, II. 
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HUNK and/or cut comb honey is 
produced in shallow supers much 
as honey is produced for extracting. 
However, sheets of thin surplus foun- 
dation are used in the super frames, 


instead of the heavy foundation 
which is wired in place to become a 
permanent comb, used over and over 
when extracting. 

The combs of honey produced in 
the shallow frames, using the thin 
surplus foundation the same as used 
in producing section honey, are the 
same size as though to be extracted. 
However, because of the thin foun- 
dation the comb will be fragile to ex- 
tract and the center or midrib will 
be as delicate as that of section 
honey. The only difference between 
this and section honey is in the size 
of the comb. These slabs of honey 
weighing from 3% to 4 pounds each 
when filled can be cut into any de- 
sired size for table use or sale. 

When the comb is cut in pieces, 
drained and wrapped in cellophane 
packages, the resulting product is 
called Cut Comb Honey. When the 
pieces are cut directly into pails or 
glass jars and liquid honey poured 
around them to fill the package the 
product is called Chunk Honey. 


For the beginner, with but a colony 
or two of bees, the production of 
honey in these shallow frames is the 
most econom‘cal method. Less equip- 
ment is required than for extract 
honey production. The beekeeper can 
enjoy fine comb honey on his or her 
table without the equipment re- 
quired to produce section honey. If 
later on it becomes desirable to 
expand operations and produce ex- 
tracted honey it is only necessary to 
insert extract foundation in the 
frames and produce the honey in 
them. After obtaining extracting 
machinery and tools the conversion is 
complete. 

The hive unit should consist of 
either a two story, eight or ten frame 
hive with four or five supers, or a 
story and a half Modified Dadant hive 
with four or five supers. We pre- 
fer and use the Modified Dadant hive 
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EQUIPMENT; SELECTION AND PREPARATION 
OF COLONIES 


By Newman I. Lyle 


in our apiaries with a half story or 
“Food Chamber,” which is almost 
ideal in our location for the pro- 
duction of shallow frame comb honey. 


Two colonies properly fitted out 
for honey production would require 
the following equipment: First, tools 
including bee veil, smoker hive tool 
and bee brush. Second, two hives 
complete including bottoms, hive 
bodies, frames and brood comb foun- 
dation, covers and inner covers also 
ten supers. Two supers are fitted 
with extract foundation, these are to 
be used as the half stories or food 
chambers. The other eight supers to 
be fitted with thin surplus foundation 
and used as surplus honey supers. 
Third, two packages of bees, prefer- 
ably the three pound size, with 
queens. 

When the professional beekeeper 
decides to produce shallow frame 
comb honey he should make a market 
survey. First: Is there a demand for 
the product? Second; If there is a 
demand, how much honey will supply 
it? Third: Wili the honey be pro- 
duced and sold under contract to a 
packer or will the beekeeper pack 
and distribute? 

The production of any crop is a 
gamble. Shallow frame comb honey 
production is no exception. It re- 
quires somewhat different manage- 
ment than either section or extract 
honey production. It is suggested that 
the beekeeper make the change to this 
type of production gradually while 
learning the tricks of the trade. The 
returns from shallow frame comb 
honey will vary with the cost of pro- 
duction, size of the crop and the price 
received. As in section honey pro- 
duction the comb foundation must be 
replaced each time the super is 
emptied. The amount will be about 
one pound of foundation for each 
seventy pounds of honey produced. 

Bees like to work in shallow frames 
better than in sections and a larger 
crop of honey will usually be stored 
in them. However, as the bees are 
constantly building combs they will 
not produce as much shallow frame 


comb honey as they will extracted 
honey. We consider that production 
of this type of honey will average 
about one half way between that of 
section and extract. The price re- 
ceived net by the beekeeper, not in- 
cluding packing costs, should average 
thirty to fifty per cent more than ex- 
tract honey. When the price of honey 
is low the fifty per cent increase in 
price is about correct. When honey 
prices are high a thirty per cent in- 
crease over extracted price can pay 
out. 

We will assume that the beekeeper 
has decided to produce some shallow 
frame comb honey. Spring selection of 
colonies for production comes first. 
As in section honey production, no 
weak colonies should be used, only 
strong colonies with a correct balance 
of bees of proper ages. These are 
sufficient field bees for that time of 
season, a large number of house- 
keepers, plenty of nurse bees and 
brood of all ages. Here in northwest 
Iowa we do not consider a colony as 
a prospective shallow frame comb 
honey producer unless it has four or 
five Langstroth frames well filled with 
brood by May first. If Modified 
Dadant hives three or four frames of 
brood will do as the frames are 
larger. 

Colonies weaker than the minimum 
requirements should be operated fo 
extract honey using 
drawn combs for honey storage. In 
this way we can secure the largest 
possible crop from them. 


production, 


When all colonies in a yard are to 
be used for shallow frame comb 
honey production a change in manage- 
ment is necessary. In two cases out 
of three the queens in weak colonies 
are substandard even though they may 
have been reared the previous season. 
When we decide to use the weakest 
colonies for shallow frame comb 
honey production, we kill the queen 
and unite a three pound package of 
bees with queen. When this is done 
the colony will usually build up 
rapidly and have plenty of field bees 
for the honeyflow. We plan to add 
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Chunk honey, packed in various 





a package to approximately one colo- 
ny in ten about May first. We have 
ordered packages to arrive at that 
time for the purpose of strengthening 
weak colonies. In this way no time 
is lost in ordering packages and wait- 
ing fer them to arrive, probably too 
late to be of much value. 


At the time of this spring check 
some colonies are found to be tre- 
mendously strong. They are ready for 
a honeyflow too early to be of use. 
A colony in this condition usually 
begins to decline in honey gathering 
ability before the main honeyflow 
begins. In fact we must start swarm 
control right away. When we find a 
colony in this condition we give some 
of its brood and bees to colonies just 
a little too weak for our needs. We 
remove a frame from just outside 
the cluster of the weak colony, pre- 
ferably with some sealed honey along 
the top bar and in the upper corners 
of the frame. If the honey cannot be 
spared from the weak colony or the 
extra strong one has more than it 
needs we take an empty comb. In 
either case, we shake or brush the 
bees from the comb back into the 
hive, then we cover the hive and 
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carry the comb to the strong colony, 
where we remove two combs of brood 
and bees from toward the outer eage 


of the inside of the cluster, making 


sure the queen is not on either of 
them. We then insert the comb from 
the weak colony at the edge of th 
cluster, covel tine nive t< prevent 
robbing and then carry the combs 
of brood ana pee oO ne veal 
colony. The comb I il? I 
cluster in the weak colony § ars 
spread apart toward ne 1Lé 
edge of the cluster, ind one I 
the frames of brood and bees 


inserted, this sh 


bees emerging from the cells (just 
hatching so called). The bees from 


the other fraiae are q lickly shaken o1 
brushed before the entrance of the 
hive and run in with quite a lot of 
smoke. The hive 


closed immediate 
ly and the frame of brood from which 
we have shaken the bees is returned 
to the strong colony, inserted n tne 
Same position 14 tne cluste { ! 
nally occup ed and the deed is done 
The old bees taken to the weak col 
ny will promptly return to their orig 


nal home. The young nurse bees will 
stay and help take care of the en- 


size packages. Photo by courtesy of Sio 
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Often one of these 
strong colenies can profitably 
away more brood and bees in a 
We continue this equal 
process until about the middle 
ay or corn planting time. We 


or so. 


continually, during this period, equal- 


Zé pees, 


ine 


brood, pollen and honey 
all colonies are as near the 
Of course 


lake sure we do not exchange 


strength as possible. 


from or with diseased colo- 


Idaho’s 1943 honey crop is esti 


i at 7.425.000 pounds, ol 


357,000 pounds more than last year. 


Ri 


ird C. Ross, federal crop stati 
aid the increase is caused by 
bees and not by larger pro 
Oo! Conditions for honey pro 
on were generally unfavorable 
e of the late spring and early 


Glen Perrins, 
Utah 
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WINTER FEEDING 


Many bees were lost last winter for lack of 
stores. All feeding should be done, of course, 
before cold weather comes to permit proper 
evaporation and storing of the feed before the 
cluster is formed. Where colonies short of stores 
have been overlooked or neglected, feeding of 
liquid stores in the northern states is no longer 
practical. In such cases it is possible to bring the 
bees through the winter by the use of thin cakes 
of candy on top of the frames above the cluster. 

To make the candy use only the best grade of 
granulated sugar and melt it with as little water 
as possible. Boil until it will harden when dropped 
in cold water. Pour the candy into shallow pans 
to cool. To start the bees to work on it a smear 
of liquid honey over the side to be faced down is 
helptul. Care is necessary to avoid scorching 
the candy but it must be hard enough to prevent 
running when brought in contact with the heat 
of the hive. 

lor use simply place above the cluster directly 
on top of the frames and cover with packing to 
prevent the escape of heat. The bees will cluster 
below the candy and start eating it slowly but 
without excitement such as might happen with 
warm syrup. It is dificult to feed syrup in cold 
weather and its use often starts premature brood 
rearing. 


A PEACEFUL PURSUIT 


S HORTLY before the opening of the first 
World War, Dallas Lore Sharp wrote an edi- 
torial for a paper with which he was connected. 
He advocated that a hive of bees be sent to the 
emperor of Germany. He would do likewise for 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the tiger 
of krance and to Teddy Roosevelt, then president 
of this nation. He remembered also others who 
were then in the limelight in connection with 
public agitation of international problems that 
threatened war. 

Sharp contended that if he could interest these 
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honeybees. 
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men, and a few others in high positions, in bee- 
keeping he could save the world from war. One 
who knows beemen will recognize the fact at once 
that they are a peaceful lot and seldom inclined 
to serious contentions. 

Perhaps there is some foundation for Sharp’s 
suggestion. The beeman is one individual who 
gives more than he takes and whose activity brings 
greater prosperity to his neighbor than to himself. 
The nectar from which the bees make the honey 
is a waste product otherwise of no use at all. In 
their harvest the bees render a service in polli- 
nation of the flowers they visit of far greater 
value than the honey they bring to the hive. 

When the world learns that banditry does not 
pay and emulates the bee by attaining prosperity 
through service, wars will cease. 


— ae 


TOO MUCH SPECIALIZATION 


A reader in England has complained that 
eighty-five per cent of the space in this magazine 
has been devoted to subjects of interest to the 
commercial beekeeper. Articles on marketing, 
and subjects relating to large scale production are 
of little interest to him. 

Here in America we have turned our attention 
largely to mass production in imitation of the 
manufacturing industry while in England bee- 
keeping remains in the hands of those who find 
recreation rather than income from the bees. 

While large operations are necessary to pro- 
duce a sufhcient volume of honey to supply market 
demands, we should at the same time encourage 
those who find it worth while to keep bees 
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e- for pleasure rather than for profit. We recognize 
e the tendency of which our British friend com- 
e plained and will do our best to make a magazine 
d of interest to all classes. 
S =o 
10 
7S 
: AGE OF QUEENS 
[In 
li- THE RE has been a tendency toward requeening 
er all colonies every year in order to insure young 
queens at all times. Our older readers will re- 
ot member that Dr. C. C. Miller advocated requeen- 
ty ing only when queens showed signs of failing. He 
contended that by wholesale requeening we were 
in danger of removing our most valuable stock. 
Dr. Brunnich, of Switzerland, kept a record of 
performance of his bees over a period of thirteen 
years with the age of the individual queens for 
each colony. In the Bee World for 1922 he 
published a report of the results. Queens ranging 
rat from one to four years of age were included. The 
ine largest crops on an average were harvested by 
the colonies headed by two-year old queens. The 
ng, harvest of colonies headed by queens that were 
are three years old averaged about the same as one 
year queens. As would be expected colonies with 
ion four-year queens harvested smaller average crops, 
the although individuals did as well. 
yee- The operation of the large outfits which have 
ind become common in this country does not permit 
the careful attention to individual colonies that 
ro- smaller outfits encourage. The question arises 
ket as to whether smaller units with more attention 
ige to details might not yield an equal return with a 
ees saving in investment and overhead. 
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BEE PASTURE PROBLEMS 
Our thanks to R. B. Willson and to the editor 


of Gleanings in Bee Culture for the compli- 
mentary reference to the American Bee Journal 
honey plant test garden in December Gleanings. 
So many letters come to the editor of this maga- 
zine asking for advice or information about bee 
pasture that there can be no question that it is a 
live topic. The problems now confronting the 
industry are serious in many instances and unless 
some careful work is done bee pasture will con- 
tinue to be a hit and miss effort. 

Chere is so much to be done that the combined 
efforts of many observers will be needed if much 
is to be accomplished. In the article referred to, 
Willson suggests that the national organization 
of beekeepers appoint a committee to study the 
situation as to honey plants and offer a program 
of research to meet the need. 

So little has been done in the field of honey 
plants that it remains virtually untouched. Since 
conditions vary so greatly over so vast an ex- 
panse of territory as composes the United States 
a program of considerable extent is needed. With 
the increasing need of bees to insure pollination 
of so many ditterent plants the interests of the 
beekeepers become vital to a prosperous agri- 
culture. 

= 


MORE PRODUCTION NEEDED 


Cr YMMENTING on the editorial, “Fifty 
Years of Oranges,” in our December issue, L. H. 
Whiteside of Fort Scott, Kansas, says: “Honey 
has more to talk about than orange juice. All 
that is needed is the proper advertising. If the 
beekeepers would follow the same pattern it 
would be but a few years until honey would be a 
necessity for growing children, a tonic for the 
aged, a favorite delicacy in many homes and a 
necessity in the kitchen.” 

\lready the demand for honey far exceeds the 
available supply. If enough can be produced to 
interest the large food distributors we will soon 
find a far more stable market than has been the 
case in the past. Enough packers are now in the 
field to market much more honey than has ever 
been produced in this country, if their require- 
ments could be fully met. 
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SWEET CLOVER SEED 


Sweet clover seed production this 
year is the smallest since 1922 attrib- 
uted to a sharp reduction in harvested 
acreages and to a smaller yield. It 
is estimated there were 173,400 acres 
cut for seed compared with 221,300 
acres in 1942, and a ten year average 
of 334,880 acres. The largest de- 
creases were in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Minnesota. Much sweet clover was 
plowed under to make land available 
for cash crops. Many acres normally 
cut for seed were pastured for hay 
because of the increased need for 
forage. U.S.D.A.) 
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EASTERN ILLINOIS 


We got about an eighth of a crop 
this year but bees are going into 
winter in fine shape. Was there ever 
a big honey crop during a war? I 
have talked to old beekeepers and 
they say that they cannot remember 
that a large crop was ever obtained 
in such a period. 

I. C. Evans, 
Illinois. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
PRODUCTION 


The production of honey in British 
Columbia this year will be less than 


in 1942, according to Hon. K. C. 
MacDonald, minister of agriculture. 
It is estimated there will only be 


1,275,000 pounds on the market as 
compared with 1,333,600 pounds last 
year. 

It is also 


stated that unless con- 


cessions are made in prices to bee- 
keepers and in sugar allowances, 
there is a probability that much of 
this year’s honey may never be put 
on the market. 

There were 4,024 registered api- 
arists in British Columbia this year 
compared with 3,360 in 1942. The 
drought cut alfalfa clover growth so 
there was only one bloom instead of 
two. Much honey was saved for 
food for the bees, which, of course, 
will help toward next year’s crop, if 
weather conditions are satisfactory. 

F. H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 
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WISCONSIN HISTORY 


The Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society has issued a history of the 
organization in commemoration of its 
75th annual convention. It is a book 
of 82 pages and copies can probably 
be secured from the secretary, H. 
Rhamlow at Madison for ten cents 
per copy. 

Since the Beekeepers Association 
is one of the affiliated organizations 
a brief history of this group is in- 
cluded. 

<< 


BIRD'S-FOOT TREFOIL 


An article in the California Culti- 
vator for November 27, reports 
bird’s-foot trefoil making good in 
Merced County where the agri- 
cultural extension division has been 
making observations and tests of it 
for a number of years. 

Plots were established in all kinds 
of soil from sand to clay, with little 
to much alkali, and under all sorts 
of moisture conditions—upon _irri- 
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gated, sub-irrigated, swampy and dry 
land areas. 

The opinion is that Merced County 
dairymen and livestock men should 
make wider use of bird’s-foot trefoil. 
It is quite drouth resistant, is some- 
what alkali resistant, its feeding 
value is close to that of alfalfa, 

is liked by cattle, sheep and hogs, it 
will grow on land too poor or too 
poorly drained for alfalfa, it does 
well under irrigation, and it will com- 
pete on sub-irrigated ground with 
Bermuda grass and salt grass. 
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WAX WASTE 


Much wax has gone to waste this 
summer from wax moths in dead 
hives from indifference of the aver- 
age beekeeper. Also most beekeepers 
do not know how to render wax from 
combs and let it remain in the hives 
and boxes until it is destroyed. 

Many large beekeepers have great 
piles of supers placed close together 
and covered up in their apiaries with- 
out fumigation and some with all the 
combs more or less ravished by moth. 
Beekeepers should remember if they 
are ill-equipped to handle combs that 
combs exposed to sunlight are less 
apt to become moth ridden than those 
which are covered up and remain 
dark. Combs placed in racks with 
space between, in plenty of light, are 
seldom severely damaged. Racks can 
be made of 2x4 lumber overhead in 
the honey house and a glance upward 
through the combs at any time will 
make it easy to see if all is well with 
them. 

Wellner, 

Illinois. 
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Picture at top of page—Cactus in Indiana. 


(Photo by J. C. Allen). 
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STILL THE 
GOOD WAY 


The pcture of the big pit with the 
burning ruins at its edge is not a 
Baby Yar, a Russ‘an ditch, in which 
German machine gun bullets have 
lain the bodies of helpless civilians. 
It is a fire ditch in a foulbrood clean- 
up, the pictures of which are sent to 
us by Frank Summers, inspector of 
Chavis County, New Mexico. 

He says, “I am fighting safe for 
beekeeping. I find it is not always 
the little man that harbors foulbrood. 
I treat all alike.” 

The remains of the fire are put in 
the ditch. Anything running from 
the burning comb goes to the ditch 
and is all covered up afterward. 


CELL CARRYING 
BLOCK 


Here queen cells are being placed 
in holes to receive them in a carrying 
box provided with wooden blocks in 
which the holes are drilled. These 
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holes may be cushioned with cotton 
or other soft mater‘al and the queen 
cells kept upright, a cloth thrown 
them to keep them warm, 
carried to outyards for requeening 


over 


with ripe and ready to emerge queen 
cells, or otherwise, to mating nuclei 
in which they will emerge and the 
virgins will mate, a handy device 
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SKUNKS 


Since skunks are being protected, 
they are becoming the No. 1 pest 


among the beekeepers in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is their persistent regular 
nightly visits during the fall months 
cause dwindling and 


which annoy- 


ance among the bees. I have read 
where a skunk will clean out a hive 
completely in two weeks of continual 
visiting. 
For the 


problem is easy In 


small beekeepe A the 

front of each 
hive, I set traps (with permission 
from the game authorities) and in the 
morning I walk out with my rifle and 
finish the unfortunate striped cats 
Since the scent they use as a pro- 
tection can be thrown for a distance 
of only six to eight feet, one can get 
close enough to aim at a vital spot 
and cause instant death, leaving very 
little shows a 


smell. This picture 


mother and two young caught in 
front of the same hive in one night. 
Clarence Susek, 


Pennsylvania. 


BETTY DICKERSON 


This honey fed youngster is the 
daughter of Virgil Dickerson, son-in 
law of W. F. Harter, 


Minnesota apiaries 


manager of our 
Betty is a sturdy 
and gobbles up honey at 
every opportunity She can take a 
nortnern winter 


specimen 


without batting an 
eye (not that this picture was taken 
in winter, on the opposite it is 


summer sunshine) 


AN OUTDOOR ONE 


I. O. Frye of Bussey, Iowa, sends 
this one, a swarm found in the open, 
hanging on a small tree about four 
feet from the ground. Mr. Frye says 
it had about forty to fifty pounds of 
honey when he got it, near the little 
town of Hamilton, Iowa in the middle 


of September. 
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Remove the box hive from its lo- 
cation to a distance about thirty feet 
away. Place the new hive with its 
frames and foundation on the exact 
spot where the old hive sat, being 
careful to have its entrance placed 
as nearly the same as possible to that 
of the old hive to permit field bees 
immediately to return. 

Smoke the bees in the old hive 
thoroughly, remove the bottom board, 
turn the hive upside down, place an 
empty box over the uncovered 
portion of the old hive and with a 
couple of sticks beat a tattoo on the 
sides of the old hive for five or ten 
minutes until the bees have fled up 
into the box above. Then carry the 
box and bees back to the old spot and 
dump the bees in front of the new 
hive on a sheet or some kind of run- 
way so they may crawl in. 

A queen excluder should be placed 
above the new hive. On top of this, 
set the old hive in the same position 
it occupied before. Carefully cover 
all open parts so robbers cannot 
enter. Leave them in place for three 
weeks. Then the brood will have 
emerged from the old combs, and 
they may be removed to be salvaged 
and the hives taken apart. 

The queen. should then have 
started laying in the new hive and be 
well established. Do this work in 
the first honeyflow in the middle of 


the day when there is the least 
chance of robbing. 
_— so 
This can be done best in early 


spring. A nice day in fruitbloom is 
excellent. Place the box or the hive 
from which the bees are to be trans- 
ferred on top of the new hive with 
its foundation and frames. The 
bottom of the box or hive to be trans- 
ferred should be removed and a close 
fit made between the two in some 
fashion, so the bees can only move 
down and not around and out through 
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THE QUESTION 


How shall I transfer bees 
from a box or a hive with 
crooked combs to hive with 


foundation and new frames? 


holes or cracks or other avenues of 
escape, 

Make an acid board as is commonly 
done for using carbolic acid in the 
removal of surplus honey. This may 
consist of burlap over a wooden cover 
or some similar arrangement. Pour 
liquefied, chemically pure _ carbolic 
acid on the board during the heat of 
the day, and set this board over the 
hive or box directly on top of the 
combs. In some cases, the combs will 
have to be cut away from the cover 
to do this. 

The acid will drive the bees off the 
combs above into the hive below and 
when the transfer is complete, the 
hive or box above may be removed. 

If there is enough brood and honey 
to save, the combs may now be taken 
out of their original box or hive and 
placed above the new one on an inner 
cover with the center hole open and 
surrounded by an empty hive or 
super body, with the cover on top. 
The bees will allow the brood to 
emerge and they will remove the 
honey. 

When there is all foundation in the 
hive below, the bees will often come 
up through the hole in the inner 
cover and continue the use of their 
previous brood combs. This may be 
prevented by using a queen excluder 
under the inner cover. 





Question for next month— 
What is the best way to save 
all the wax from accumulated 
amounts of old comb, scrapings 
and material of similar nature? 
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Since bees may be driven upward 
readily, the new hive should be placed 
directly over the old one. The short- 
est method is first to remove the 
bottom board from the new hive and 
the top from the old one. In case 
the combs of the lower box or hive 
are built on the underside of the lid, 
a large opening cannot be made with- 
out breaking the comb and then it is 
best to turn the old hive upside down 
and remove the bottom, since little 
comb is ordinarily attached to it. 
The new hive is then placed above. 

In case the two bodies do not fit, 
strips of wood and rags may be al- 
lowed to close openings. The bees 
are readily driven upward with a 
little smoke, followed by considerable 
rapping on the sides of the lower hive 
with a stock about the size of a 
hammer handle in each hand. The 
bees and queen will move up readily 
if the upper hive is provided with 
one or more drawn combs and some 
brood. 

After the bees have moved above, 
a queen excluder should be placed 
between the two hives to prevent the 
queen from returning below. A 
tight fit should be made between the 
two hives to prevent robbing. A 
single entrance should be provided at 
the bottom of the upper hive. Al- 
though the old hive may be left in its 
inverted position, the brood will 
mature best if the colony is turned 
right side up as soon as the bees are 
driven. It will then be necessary to 
make a good size opening, three by 
twelve inches, more or less, with an 
excluder between the two hives. The 
bees will then readily carry honey 
and pollen up and_ stimulate the 
building up of a new colony. If 
necessary, a floor board may be used 
between the two hives, somewhat 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Picture at top of page—Sheep in Indiana. 
(Photo by J. C. Allen). 
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Pecan Waffles 


3 cups flour 

% teaspoon salt 

4 eggs, separated 

1% cups evaporated milk 

1% cups water 

% cup soft butter 

2/3 cup chopped pecans 

Sift flour, then measure. Resift 
with salt, Beat egg yolks until very 
light. Mix milk and water. Add 
flour alternately with diluted milk to 
beaten yolks. Add butter and nuts. 
Fold in stimly beaten egg whites. If 
mixture is turned into a pitcher, it 
will be easier to pour into the waffle 
iron. Serve waffles with Honey- 
Butter Cream. Yield: 12 waffles 7 
inches in diameter. 


Honey-Butter-Cream 


% cup strained honey 
% cup evaporated milk 
% cup butter 
Combine ingredients. Cook over 
low heat until mixture forms a 
smooth syrup, about 10 minutes, 
stirrring frequently. Serve hot or 
cold. Yield: 12 servings. 
—American Dairy 


Assn. 
a 


Peach Crisp Pudding 


2 cups diced dried peaches 
2 cups water 

1 cup sugar 

% cup honey 

% cup butter 

% cup sugar 

2 eggs 


1%, teaspoon cloves 
12 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


1% cups %-inch toasted bread cubes 

2 cups corn flakes 

Soak peaches in boiling water 10 
minutes. Drain. Add water and 
sugar, cook covered for 30 minutes. 
Remove from heat and add honey; 
stir until well mixed. Cream butter 
and sugar thoroughly; add eggs and 
beat well. Stir in spices, flavoring, 
bread cubes and corn flakes. Place 
one-half of mixture in_ buttered 
baking pan. Spread peaches evenly 
over top; cover wth remaining 
creamed mixture. Bake in moderate 
over (375° F.) about 25 minutes. 


l cup honey 

% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon cinnamon 

Scald milk. Combine eggs, honey 
and salt; add milk slowly, stirring 
until honey is blended well, add 
cinnamon. Turn into small custard 
cups, place in pan of hot water and 
bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 25 
to 30 m nutes, or until firm. Sprinkle 
lightly with more cinnamon if de- 
sired. Cool. 


Kellogg Co 


Honey Jumbles 
5 eggs beaten well 
> cups Honey 
cups sugar 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon vanilla 


teaspoon soda 


Sm rst 


teaspoon cream tartar 


Flour enough to roll. Cut with 
doughnut cutter and bake in a very 
slow oven. 

Mrs. Walter B. Hoffman, 
South Dakota. 


i 


Prince of Wales Layer Cake 


cup honey 
cup butter 
cup sour milk 


eggs beaten light 
1 teaspoon soda in a little hot water 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
2 teaspoon clove and nut-meg 
1 cup chopped raisin 
cups flour 


1 teaspoon baking powder 


Filling 
cup sugar 
1 teaspoon fi 
1 egg 
4 tablespoon butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


¢ cup of milk 
Cook slowly in double boiler until 
thick. A chocolate frosting is used 
on the top layer and sides. 
Mrs. Walter B. Hoffman, 
South Dakota. 


+ 


Lemon Cottage Dressing 


Sunkist lemon juice 


ttage cheese 








Honey Fruit Drops 


1, cup shortening 
% cup honey 
1, cup brown sugar 
eg 
, cup sweet or sour milk, buttermilk, 
or thin cream 
1% cups Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
teaspoon salt 
\% teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
, cup Pillsbury’ Whole Wheat or 
Graham Flour or Pillsbury’ 


Wheat 
Bran 
% cup rolled oatmeal 
. cup chopped raisins 
cup broken nutmeats 
1% cup candied pineapple, chopped 
1% cup candied cherries, quartered 
Recipe makes about 48, 1% inch 


1% 
cookies. Temperature: 375°F. Time: 
About 20 minutes. 

1. Cream shortening and honey 
together until soft; add sugar and 
stir vigorously until creamy. 

2. Add unbeaten egg; beat well; 
add milk. 

3. Sift flour, salt, soda and 
baking powder together; stir in 
whole wheat flour and oatmeal; mix 
thorougly. 

4. Use about 1 cup of the dry 
mixture to flour the fruits and nut- 
meats, mixing well. 

5. Add plain dry mixture then 
fruit mixture to liquid, stirring to 
make a soft dough. 


6. Drop by small spoonfuls on 
greased baking sheets. Bake _ in 
moderate oven. 

Pillsburys. 
—_ 


Baked Apples 


Baked apples stuffed with rice and 
salted peanuts, lightly sweetened with 





evaporated milk 
Yield: 8 servings (9x9 inch pan). teaspoon salt honey are grand for dessert. Serve 
ates O 2 teaspoons honey pitas A yg an ceed 
—Kellogg Co. Dash of paprika warm or cold, plain or with cream. 
y 1 tablespoon chopped chives, if desired Alfred H Pering, 
a ae . ; Jade City, Florida. 
Beat until smooth, (Makes about Dade City, Florida 
Golden Honey Custard 1 cup). —VvV— 
1 quart milk —California Fruit Growe rs 
iy Exchange. BUY WAR BONDS 
invitation—Send in your honey recipes. We welcome any you have tried d satisfactory in your 


own kitchen. 
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Here we are again. FE. G. Carr 
of New Jersey sends word by Roy 
Grout that Cale doesn’t have propolis 
on his fingers any more. Wrong, 
Mr. Carr. I sometimes cannot write 
in my notebook because of the pro- 
polis, but probably you would never 
know it as far as the Journal is con- 
cerned. 

Others besides Mr. Carr have 
written often about not seeing “All 
Around the Bee Yard.’’ This depart- 
ment was started with the idea of 
helping the beginner. It 
veloped into a discussion of more or 
current topics and happenings 
of which were not the least familiar 
to the beginner. Also it was rather 
difficult to have something worth 
while in each issue. But, because of 
the insistence from readers that ‘All 
Around the Bee Yard,’ must be re- 
turned to its place in the sun, here 
we go again. 


soon de- 


less 


—_ wo 


Willson in the last issue of 
Gleanings comes out with a current 
problem which is puzzling many these 
days—the future of honey plants. He 
commends our colleague, Frank C. 
Pellett, for his researches into honey 
plant possibilities to insure the future 
of beekeeping. Surely there is no 
more important subject than this. 

Because of the high pressure for 
food badly needed for fighting men, 
starving people and by us at home, 
untold thousands of acres that 
formerly supported widespread fields 
of sweet clover now turn out beans 
and corn, pork and beef. The farmer 
is busy tearing down his soil which 
he will surely some day have to re- 
store and again clover may have to 
do the job. But will it be sweet 
clover? 

A permanent or a temporary re- 
duction in the extent of honey pro- 
ducing plants will force a change in 
commercial beekeeping at least. It 
will require the use of small yards 
radiating out in selected directions 
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from a main plant and not the con- 
centrated system which sweet clover 
supported. 

—_— 


E. J. Anderson, of Pennsylvania, 
and Norval Baker of Iowa come out 
with experimental evidence about the 
top or middle entrance. Baker, in 
the 1942 report of the Iowa State 
Horticultural Society, summarizes his 
experiments with these observations: 
Winter mortality among honeybees 
in hives wrapped in slater’s felt was 
lower where middle entrances were 
provided. Middle entrances appeared 
to give more favorable stimuli for 
flight and better chance for flight 
than where only bottom entrances 
were present. Colony strength, as 
measured by brood in April, was 
greater in colonies wintered with 
middle entrances. The degree of up- 
ward ventilation afforded by an en- 
trance above and below gave no 
significant difference in brood area 
as compared with colonies with the 
middle entrance only. 

In Gleanings, Anderson, in “Some 
Research on Wintering Bees”, says, 
“As far as the top entrance is con- 
cerned, it seems that little heat is lost 
through the use of a small top en- 
trance in addition to a bottom en- 
trance. The temperature in a hive 
with a top entrance showed slightly 


colder than one with a bottom en- 
trance, but the difference was not 
significant. If any benefits are ob- 


tained by using the 
they are a net gain.” Mr. Anderson’s 
experimental results also embraced 
packing, and we refer only to his re- 
port about the top entranee in itself. 


top entrance, 


As far as we are coneerned, in our 
own yards, we now use top entrances 
almost entirely. It is really a middle 
entranee being made in the handhold 
of the hive and under the super of 
winter stores. This is open summer 
and winter and the bottom entrances 
open also in summer. A good colony 
of bees, well protected, packed if de- 
sirable, and with a top entrance, with 
an abundance of stores, will usually 
come through winter in good shape, 
even in the North. The condition of 
the colony is probably more. im- 
portant than any other factor. 


ontiben 


This last observation, perhaps 
championed more consistently by Dr. 
Farrar in Wisconsin than by anyone 
else, that the condition of the colony 
is of the most importance as far as 


wintering is concerned, is gradually 
leading to the practice of only 
wintering colonies in proper con- 
dition; that is, with an abundance of 
young bees, plenty of stores, plenty 
of pollen reserves and reasonable 
protection. All other colonies are re- 
moved before the winter period 
begins. This will decrease the winter 
loss, but it will increase the numbe1 
of hives that are empty. From ow 
own experience we find thirty-five 
out of one hundred hives are empty 
each spring from all causes and must 
be replaced one way or another. 


ee, 
Anent, this subject of upper en 
trance and proper winter manage- 


ment, in the recent issue of “The 
History of Seventy-Five Years Active 
Service Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society,’ page 56, “Wintering 
Problems Discussed,’ we this: 

“One of the principal topics at the 
early conventions was the question 
of how and where to winter bees. In 
1879 a Mr. Guenther reported he 
wintered 600 colonies and lost 8. In 
1880 he wintered 700 and lost 11. 
He used wool and cotton quilts over 
the frames. However, in his talk on 
the question he said that the most 
important thing was strict attention 
to fall management. If the bees were 
not raising brood in September, he 
fed them 9 lbs. of honey, and thereby 


give 


produced three frames of brood. 
Spring dwindling was due to poo! 


fall management. He used a _ one 
inch auger hole above the entrance so 
the bees could get air even if the 
lower entrance became clogged. He 
averaged from 220 to 250 pounds of 
extracted honey per colony.” 


— 


Apparently one of the results of 
the present world upset will be that 
people will work together more close- 
ly than they used to do. This will not 
only apply to countries, but to groups 
within a country and to members of 
individual industries. We have talked 
some in meetings about how bee- 
keepers can get together. For a time 
we were not given much attention, 
but lately beekeepers have shown 
interest. One of the ways in which 
we can get together would be for bee- 
keepers in given localities, where it 
is possible to do so, to arrange for a 


(See next page) 
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@ American Honey Institute @ 





Address all communications for 
American Honey Institute to 
Commercial State Bank Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


o 
May 1944 
Bring Peace, Health and a 
Bountiful Harvest! 


= 


The following citation has been re- 
ceived: 

WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
acknowledges with appreciation the 
cooperation of 
American Honey Institute 
Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial Bank Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 
in supporting the 
FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 
program of public education 
during the fall of 1943 
(Signed) MARVIN JONES, 

Administrator. 


= sa 


A nationally know physician has 
ordered fifty copies of “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes” to send as gifts to 
his friends. 


— 


“Honey for Breakfast’? Week will 
be observed as usual beginning Easter 
Sunday morning. Honey for break- 
fast may mean not only a_ higher 
individual morale, but also higher 
efficiency and greater stamina in the 
handling of national enterprises of 
tremendous importance at the prseent 








central processing plant for honey 
where supers may be brought for ex- 


-tracting and honey put up in con- 


tainers which may be sent to other 
packaging centers or distributed by 
members in small cooperatives. It 
would result in orderly distribution 
and the present chaotic market con- 
ditions, which occur even in _ these 
days of ceiling prices, will be largely 
eliminated. 


— 


Got a notion to feed some of the 
bees this spring with pollen substi- 


tute, soybean flower and skimmed 
milk. Didn’t collect any natural 
pollen, although this is probably 


better than the skimmed milk. It is 
made into cakes and fed about March 
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time. Honey is good and good for 
all of us. 


Se 


The following is a copy of a letter 
to the American Honey Institute 
from California. 

“Thank you so much for send 
ing us such grand material. Part 
of it arrived in time to go in our 
kit for Nutrition Week. The rest 
of it we are saving to use for 
future nutrition programs that 
will come up the first of the 
year. Considerable interest was 
shown in the uses of honey by 
the housewives who stopped at 
our information center.” 

The extract below is taken from a 
etter received from California: 

“IT was pleased to note in the 
current issue of the Canner 
Magazine ‘Honey for Breakfast 
Week’ and ‘National Honey 
Week’ were both items on the 
calendar.” 


. 


Enriched Flour’s very attractive 
Holiday Bulletin gives the following 
Honey Nut Filling for Sweet Yeast 
Dough rolls The rolls are so de- 
delicious, we'll give the entire recipe. 

Honey Nut Filling 


4 cup margarine or butte 
, 


1 
cup honey 

% cup chopped nuts 
4% cup chopped raisins 
Cream together margarine or 
butter and honey. Add nuts and 
raisins Yield: About 1% cups fill 
ing, enough for 2 dozen 3-ineh rolls. 


Sweet Yeast Dough 
2 cakes compressed yeast 
44 cup lukewarm water 


1 cup milk 


1, at the rate of about a pound to 
a pound and a half to each colony 
ten days. Dr. Farrar 
popu 
for the job and gives a 


every week or 
reports that the 


lation pays 


increas¢ in 


good profit in bees 


formula is three 
parts soybean flour (expeller process) 
with one fourth dry skim milk, made 
into a cake with thin syrup, and 
spread on oiled paper, inverted right 


over the bees 


I understand the 


ame WS cme 


Much increased interest in the use 
of resistant stock and we are often 
asked the best way to use this stock. 
The only possible answer is just as 
you would any other. Examine for 





Mrs. Harriett M. Grace 


% cup shortening 
cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 eggs, beaten 
5% to 6% 


flour 


cups sifted, enriched 
Soften yeast in lukewarm water. 
Seald milk. Add shortening, sugar, 
Cook to lukewarm. Add 2 
Add yeast and eggs. Beat 


and salt. 

eups flour. 
well. Add enough more flour to make 
a soft dough. Turn out on lightly 
floured board and knead until satiny. 
Form into a ball, place in greased 
bowl, cover and let rise until almost 


doubled in bulk, 


out to long narrow 


Punch down. Roll 
sheet % inch 


thick. Spread with desired filling. 
Roll up jelly-roll fashion and _ seal 
Place 
muffin 
pans. Let rise until doubled in bulk. 


Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 
Yield: About 4 dozen rolls. 


edge Cut into 1 inch slices. 


cut side down into greased 


minutes, 


disease Just as you have always done. 
Destroy any disease found. Keep on 
using resistant stock. The net result 
will be a considerable decrease in the 
amount of disease even with frequent 
supersedure which is the worst enemy 
of resistance. In other words, if 
several supersedures occur in a colo 
ny which originally was _ resistant 
stock, the queen finally may be at 
least only partially resistant. How- 
ever, in our experience, the results 
of supersedure will carry resistance 
with it, even when matings are with 
common stock, for two or three 
generations, usually sufficient in com 
mercial operation to allow requeen- 
ing to correct the danger 


G. H. Cale, Illinois 











National Beekeepers’ Conference, 

Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
January 11, 12, 13 

Mr. James Gwin, Madison, 
consin, President American 
Producers League, presiding. 

10:00 A. M.—-Mr. Harold Clay, 

Washington, D. C., Topic—Govern- 

ment Orders Concerning Beekeepers. 


Wis- 
Honey 


11:00 A. M.—Mr. J. B. Hutson, 
Associate Director War Food Ad- 
Associate Director War Food 
Administration. Topic—-Government 


Viewpoint on Placing a Floor Under 
Honey Prices. 

Open Discussion on Floor Prices. 

12:00 M. — Organization luncheon 
meeting of delegates from each State 
Beekeepers’ Association. Delegates 
are the nominating committee. H. J. 
Rahmlow, Madison, Wisconsin, Chair- 
man Organization Committee pre- 
siding. 

2:00 P. M.—Dr. Jas. I. Hambleton, 
Washington, D. C., Beekeeping Re- 
search, Recent Accomplishments and 
Future Needs. 

2:30 P. M.—Mr. Walter F. Straub, 
Washington, D. C., in charge of Food 


Rationing, OPA. Topic to be an- 
nounced. 

3:00 P. M.—Mr. Lewis White, bee- 
keeper, Portland, Oregon. Topic- 
The Work of The Honey Industry 
Advisory Committee, Accomplish- 
ments and Duties. 

3:30 P. M.—Mr. Allan’ Root, 


Medina, Ohio. Topic—How The Bee- 
keeper Supplies Industry Committee 
Will Help Our Program. 

4:00 P. M.—Topic—Floor Prices 
For Honey From The Producer’s 
Viewpoint. Speakers to be announced. 





Evening 


Open for committee meetings. 
Wednesday, January 12 

9:00 A. M.—Meeting of delegates 
from State Beekeepers’ Associations. 

Mr. Henry M. Bain, Washington, 
D. C. Topic—Future Needs of Bee- 
keepers Organizations. 

Report from each state delegate. 
Limited to five minutes each. 
Election of Officers. 
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Adoption of Constitution. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Development of a program for 
1944 for the National Federation of 
State Beekeepers’ Associations. Ad- 
visors, Dr. Jas. I. Hambleton and Dr. 
E. F. Phillips. 
Other Meetings, Wednesday Morning 

9:00 A. M.—Meeting of officers 
and committee of the National War- 
time Council. 

Meetings of other branches of the 
industry. 

Wednesday Afternoon 

1:30 P. M.—Joint meeting of Pro- 

ducers and Allied Interests. 





John Holzberlein, Jr., Grand 
Valley, Colorado, beekeeper and 
former president American Honey 
Producers League. Topic Honey 


Production For the Future. 
2:00 P. M. 
meetings. 
Plans of the 
Council. 
Discussion of 


Reports of forenoon 


National War-time 


Joint Program. 
Evening 
Committee meetings, to be an- 


nounced. 


Thursday, January 13 

Committee meetings to 
plans of work for 1944. 

Unfinished business. 

Further program to be announced. 

Notice all will 
time. 

Submitted by H. J. Rahmlow, 
Madison, Wisconsin, Chairman Organ- 


complete 
meeting's 


start on 


Committee. 


— 


ization 


New Jersey Association Annual Con- 
vention, Thursday, Jan. 27, 1944 


Lodge room, Moose Hall, 401 East 
State Street, Trenton. 
Milton H. Stricker, president pre- 
siding, Maple Shade, New Jersey. 
9:30 A. M.—President’s Address. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, 
Elmer G. Carr, Pennington. 


Reports of Standing Com- 
mittees: Research, C. D. Vree- 
land, Rt. 2, Patterson; Edu- 
cational, R. S. Filmer, Stelton; 
Program, Paul L. Holcombe, 
R. D. Lambertville; Member- 
ship, John W. Shorter, West 
Collingswood; Publicity, Stan- 
ley Wilcox, Rt. 3, Somerville; 
Public Relations, C. L. Howk, 
East Orange. 

11:00 A. M.—‘‘Swarm Control]’’ Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

11:45 A. M@—“‘Honey in the Wartime 
Diet’, Miss Dorothy Lauer, 


Home __ Service Consultant. 
Public Service Corp., Trenton. 


Afternoon Session 


1:30 P. M.—Election of Officers. 
Resolutions. 


1:45 P. M.—Report of Branches: 
Passaic, C. D. Vreeland, Chr.; 


Bergen, Robert R. Allen, Chr., 
79 Oldis Ave., Rochelle Park: 


Morris, Alvah H. VanFleet. 
Chr., Chester. 
2:15 P. M@.—‘*My Experience with 


American Foulbrood,” Stanley 
Wilcox, tt. 3, Somerville. 
Chas. S. Young, 381 New 
Milford Ave., Dumont; Henry 
E. Neidengard, 227 Pershing 
Ave., Clifton. 

3:00 P. M. fC 
duction,”’ 


ombhoney Pro- 
Allen Latham. 
Evening Session 


6:00 P. M.—Dinner Y. M. C. A. 


2 South Clinton, Ave., Tren- 
ton, 
Motion Pictures. 
= 
Nashville Meeting of Southern 
Conference 
As the writer walked into the 


lobby of the Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
on the afternoon of November 16th, 
many familiar faces came into view, 
and many warm welcome 
were exchanged. After two. years we 
had again met to consider and dis- 
cuss the problems of Southern honey 
producers and package shippers. Was 
it worth while in the face of present 
travel difficulties and over-burdened 
nerves? Well, let’s see what we ac- 
complished, and then you can judge. 


words of 


First: We gave new inspiration to 
an old organization, and laid plans 
for the 1944 meeting to be held in 


North Carolina. 

Second: We carefully weighed 
legislation affecting our industry the 
past two years. 

Third: We discussed with Elmer 
Hallowell, of the Office of Price 
Administration, present and future 
price regulations affecting the sale 
of honey. During this discussion we 
discovered that many small producers 
and packers of honey in the southern 
states were unintentionally violating 
price ceilings, and plans were at once 
laid to relieve this condition. 

Fourth: We filed with OPA a re- 
quest for the placing of bulk comb 
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honey in the same category with that 
of section comb. 

Fifth: We discussed possible 
means of relieving the acute short- 
age of package bees and queens. 

Sixth: We filed a protest with the 
proper authorities against the use of 
such terms as “Apple Honey” used 
in connection with the advertising of 
manufactured goods. 

Seventh: We learned, first hand, 
of the splendid work of the American 
Honey Institute, and of the many 
new publications they are printing. 

Eighth: We learned of the great 
danger of imported honey, and took 
steps to investigate and act, if 
necessary, to prevent the spread of 
foulbrood through transportation and 
sale of imported honey in_ this 
country. 

Space is not sufficient to cover 
these and many other important dis- 
cussions. With the rapid changes 
today affecting every industry it is 
extremely important that some live 
organization represent every state or 
section of the country. The Southern 
Conference has sent several repre 
sentatives to Washington during the 
past twelve months, and the Southern 
States need this orgianization now 
more than ever before. 

If you can arrange to do so, plan 
to attend the 1944 meeting in North 
Carolina poss bly at Greensboro 
(place and time to be announced 
later), and you will be more than re 
paid for your time and effort. 

A. D. Hiett, 
Virginia. 


a 


The [or.y-First Annual Meeting of 
Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ Assn. 


Room 321, Educational Building, 
State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
January 19, 1944 


Wednesday Morning, 9:30-12:00 


Meeting called to order by the 
President—Prof. EF. B. Everitt, Allen 


town, 


Invocation. 
Production and Present Uses of 


SELL US YOUR 





HONEY NOW...AND 
SAFEGUARD YOUR 
FUTURE SALES 


JANUARY, 1944 





) 1944 i 2:30 
4 ress I Wel ne Hon M P M 
Horst, Secretary of Agriculture, There will be election of officers 
Harrisburg for e coming year and all members 
Response Roy H Herr, Vics e requested to make a special effort 
President, Lancaste t be present at tl! mes ne 
Contra! of Bet Diseases in Pennsy Refreshments and a social hi 
vania—H. B. Kirl Ss , Kr ow the meeting 
mologist, Harrisburg S. Barnes, Publi 
Questiol Box (Qu I =| ild he 
rne¢ In early iuring tne meeting, . 
( vill tne! De inswered by Vv 
selected perso! ’ 
Discussion and Announcements February Beekeeping Program, 
Kansas State College 
Wednesday Afternoon 1:30-3:30 
program tor beekeepers 1S avall 
Report of Secretary-Treasure) ible during Farm and Home Week at 
H. M. Snavely, Carlisle Kansa State College, Manhattan, 
Election of Officer Kansas, Room 106, Dickens Hall, 
President’s Addres Prof E B February 10, both afternoon = and 
Everitt. morning session \ full program 
Business Sessio1 vill appear in our February issu 
Some Work W Package Be . 
Prof. E. J. Ander Asst. Prof ! Vv 
in Apiculture, State College 
How We Prepare Package Bes fo. 
Shipment—E. S. Prevost, Extensior Arkansas Beekeepers—-January 10 
sc Faeeeagy ; . wae 7 varolina \ I imbe ot beekeepe} n Ark 
\ eh ian : Donan — “al i ine trying to organize ana OC! 
Con m e¢ n much needed in thi tate Al] 
Arkansa beekeepe ire invited to 
Wednesday Evening 6:30 ilttend a meeting a he home of Ra 
I her, 2008 Main Street, Nort} 
Beekeepers’ Banquet, Harrisburg [Little Rock, Arkansa ,on January 10 
Y. M. bs. \ Bu ng, Front and | furthe Intormatior Wi ( e tne 
NA streets { Vii | cher at the above adare 
Poastmast KE. S. Prevost or I. E. Nantze, Route 2, Box 98, 
Nong North Little Rock, Arkansa 
Addres J. S. Fleck, Pittsburg 
I rum (( l Gleant in Bee . 
Culture). ¢ ] a) eve) V 
ric pel I 
Honey P) we ! Carolina . 
KS Pre j Middlesex County (Mass.) Jan. 29 
Resear Wi ( I] I Or saturday, January a, ne 
Pic re | J \ e1 ! Vl ex County \ lation will 
! t 19 Everett Street, Concord 
V Frederick Russell of Chelmsford wi 
peal We recall with pleasure hi 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) January 16 ‘#8 Winter's talk on bee pasturage 
: lustrated by Mr. Copeland’s beaut 
The New R ‘ ( Beekeepe ru olored lick of lithrum whiel 
\ ( t } t ! ! ilar r¢ ne i ma r nectat ource it 
mo i er ( ne of Mi il litle ol } ectiolr The 
al Mi ‘. B > Webste nave arral ed i ca erole 


@ Here is an opportunity to establish permanent connections 
with one of America’s largest honey merchants. Sell us your 
honey now, all of it, in carload lots. (Smaller amounts accepted 
from nearby points.) We pay top ceiling prices. We also want 
your beeswax. For this we pay $.411% for clean, pure, yellow 
wax. All prices effective at shipping points. Send your 
samples at once. Cans returned in accordance with OPA order 
No. 275, if desired. 


THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue, NewYork, N.Y. 
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WANTED 


20 FRAME SIMPLICITY HONEY 
EXTRACTOR 
Must be in good condition. 


Citronelle Bee Co 


q CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 





” 





% 


STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


Use it, when it can be obtained, to 
carry forward your Victory campaign 
for disease control. 


lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


“ ry 











HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less, all grades Wi'l poy 
top prices. 


Would cuntra.t now for 
Cit) UC a 


H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc. 
265 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 





Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problems. If you are interested in bee 
activities “‘North of the Border,” send us 


your subscription NOW. We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly. 
Each issue contains timely articles of value 
to beekeepers everywhere, and News and 
Views from Coast to Coast. 
Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 


-_». . 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $1.60 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, Wallingford Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


Middle Tennessee Apiaries 
Leather colored Italian queens bred from my 
own stock sixteen years 


$1.25 each 
1.10 each 
will book your order 


JOE B. TATE & SON 


1029 No. 4th St.. (7), Nashville, Tenn. 


1 to 49 
50 up 


15% 
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ITALIAN BEES AND 
QUEENS 
F. E. MORRISON ed 5 Fa 


P. 0. Box320, Fomerly at Petaluma, Calif. 
Se a 


MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. .- Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample L5c. 


AMCRICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S Warrenton, Missouri 
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supper with salads, comb honey, 
brown bread, beans, pies and coffee. 
A. M. Southwick, President. 

eee, ee 
Bronx County (New York) Meeting 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Bronx County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held on Sunday, January 
9, at the home of the Secretary, 
Harry Newman, 3016 Bronx Park 
East, at 2:30 in the afternoon. 

At this meeting plenty of oppor- 
tunity will be given for the 
cussion of questions pertaining to bee 
culture. Also arrangements for the 
social gathering to be held in Febru- 
ary or March will be presented by the 
committee having that matter in 
hand. 

All interested in apiculture are 
welcome. Refresments will be served. 

Harry Newman, Secretary. 
— so 
Gaile M. Creger 

With considerable sorrow we re- 
port the death of Gaile M. Creger, 
manager of the Lewis Beeware 
Branch at Sioux City, Iowa. He died 
in a hospital there as the result of 
burns suffered in an explosion. He 
was fifty years old, leaves a widow, 
a son, Gene, in the Navy, at Farrugut, 
Idaho and a daughter, Donna Marie, 
and one brother Fonda Creger. He 
had worked with the Lewis Company 
nineteen years. He was a veteran 
of World War I, and a Legionnaire 
and Veteran of Foreign Wars. He 
resided in Dakota City, Nebraska. 
Creger enlisted July 15, 1917 in Des 
Moines in the 168th Infantry, Rain- 
bow division, and was assistant band 
leader in defensive sector service. He 
took part in the battles of Cham- 
paign, Aisne, St. Mihiel, the Meuse, 
the Argonne and Chatteau Thiery. 
He was gassed in the latter battle 
and had never completely recovered 
from the injury. 

Sheriff Tony Goodsell who _ in- 
vestigated the explosion in the honey 
house, said the plant and contents 
were destroyed and Mr. Creger had 
been badly burned in the effort to 
save the situation. Most of his cloth- 


dis- 


ing was burned off his body. He was 
alone in the building. The build- 
ing, all the equipment, a stock of 


honey and about $1,000 worth of 
wax were destroyed. 
— 
Forest C. Mann 
We are sorry to learn of the recent 
death of Forest C. Mann of Rockland, 
Massachusetts, a backlot beekeeper, 
very prominent and a writer for 
most of the beekeeping magazines. 
He started beekeeping only about 
thirteen years ago at my suggestion. 
He was in poor health but took great 
pleasure in the bees as a hobby. 
Emil Kellstrand, 
Massachusetts. 


THE ANSWER 


(Continued from page 22) 
larger than the large. 
ample opening for the consolidatior 
of the two bodies into one colony. 


The lower story of combs may be 
removed any time after three weeks. 
The combs can be rendered for bees 
wax as they usually are of littk 
further use. 


one, with 


~~ 


After trying about every method 
of transferring, I have come to de- 
pend upon the slow and easy way. 
When the first honeyflow starts, after 
the colony becomes strong in spring, 
I turn the box hive over, leaving the 
open bottom side up. Above this, I 
set a hive body with frames filled 
with foundation directly over the 
open combs. 


Turning the hive upsets the normal 
position of the colony which finds its 
honey below the brood and every- 
thing in the hive in an abnormal posi- 
tion. If the honeyflow continues, 
they will usually build out the foun- 
dation in the hive and move 
upward as fast as the brood emerges. 
The queen will start laying above and 
within a few weeks the colony will 
occupy the new hive above. Old 
combs below will be empty, so they 
can be removed without any muss or 
risk. 


above 


— on 


Move the Jive to be transferred a 
little way off its former position and 
place the new hive in the old spot. 
Remove the frames from the new 
hive, take the bottom board off the 
old hive and shake all the bees you 
can down into the new hive body or 
in front. Then put in the remainder 
of the new frames and put a queen 


excluder over the top of the new 
hive. 
The hive being transferred can 


then be smoked and jarred until most 
of the bees can be knocked out in 
front of the new hive. They will 
soon go in. The box hive can then 
be placed on top of the queen ex- 
cluder and strips nailed on to close up 
open spaces. The cover should re- 
main on the old hive, or something 
used to cover it. The bees are then 
in a two story hive with a box hive 
on top. The queen will likely be 
down below and will start a new 
brood nest there. 


In three weeks all of the brood will 
have emerged above, and the box 
hive may be removed and the combs 
rendered. Most of the honey will 
have been transferred to the colony 
below. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our January issue, we asked our reporters these 
questions: 

1. How did bees go into winter? Strength? 

Stores? 
2. What are honey plant condtions? Number? 
Moisture? 

3. Number of Colonies as compared to same date, 
1942. Are many beekeepers discontinuing 
honey production? 

4. Would lifting of sugar rationing materially de- 
crease demand for honey in your opinion? 


5. Any honey left in your territory? 


Eighty-three per cent of the replies showed the 
strength of colonies to be average or better and seventy- 
eight per cent indicated that they had normal stores or 
better than the average for this season of the year. A 
few states where the crop was exceedingly short indicated 
insufficient stores but these were the exceptions, and were 
located for the most part, in a territory where the crop 
was a near failure. 

Condition of honey plants in seventy per cent of the 
replies showed normal or better. Many reporters were 
quite enthusiastic as to the amount of white Dutch clover 
and alsike but in most sweet clover territories, the 
number of plants were less than usual due either to 
plowing under for grain or because of the sweet clover 
weevil. 

Generally throughout the Southeast lack of moisture 
was reported by fifty per cent and in two states, Nebraska 
and Colorado, not one report showed normal moisture 
conditions. 

As to the number of colonies going into winter, sixty- 
five per cent of the reporters indicated normal or bette 
and in most cases where there was a shortage it was in 
the hands of the small beekeeper who lost his bees last 
spring, due to lack of stores because of prolonged, wet, 
cold weather. 


Very few indicated that beekeepers were discontinuing 
Several mentioned that where the beekeeper was called 
into the service, his bees were either sold to other bee- 
keepers or he extracted down to bare boards and killed 
his bees so as to be able to store his equipment. These 
were in a minority, however, as eighty-five per cent of 
the reporters showed that beekeepers were apparently 
not discouraged and were continuing operations. 

Our question in regard to the lifting of sugar rationing 
was perhaps a little misleading. What we had intended 
to find out was whether the lifting of the rationing would 
have a definite effect on the price of honey. 
reporters summed up the situation quite well, in our 
opinion and we quote, “I believe that the lifting of 
rationing of sugar would affect the price on honey but 
there will be plenty of demand for all the honey we can 


One of our 





produce until the buying power of the public is greatly 
lowered. Many have learned of the superior quality of 
honey in the last few years and will continue to be 


customers for our product.”’ 


There can be no question that the rationing of sugar 
had a definite “boost” on the 
substitute. The broadcast by 
nation wide hook-up and the 


demand for 

Mrs. 
recognition given to the 
honeybees because of their services in pollination, have 
brought our industry to the attention of the public in a 
way that years of publicity by our industry could not have 
secured. 


honey as a 


Roosevelt over a 


There is no question that many consumers are 
using honey as a substitute. 
learned to 


True enough, they will have 
use honey and will, of course, continue to 
use it, but a good example of the attitude of some house- 
wives is well illustrated by a customer that came into the 
Bee Journal quest of honey. On being told 
that our crop of table honey had all been sold and on 
being offered some dark, strong flavored honey, the pur- 


>»? 


chaser asked, “Is it sweet? 


office in 


On being told that it was 
sweet, she took it without question, a clear case of want- 
ing something to replace sugar. 


The publicity that honey has had and is still getting 
will last far beyond the close of the war and while honey 
may not be in quite as strong demand after sugar is re- 
leased, there is no question that much more honey will 
be consumed than during the prewar period. 


The industry should provide plenty of 
funds to back the American Honey Institute so that it 


beekeeping 


can, not only continue the very fine work it is now doing, 
but expand its activities and bring before the American 
consuming public the great value of honey as a food. It 
may never be as easy to sell honey as it has been during 
this war period, unless we have a similar occurrence in 
the future and this, of course, none of us want. There 
are too many of our boys at the front whom we want to 
see returned regardless of what the price of our products 
may be. 


As far as the last question is concerned, there appears 
to be practically no honey left in the hands of producers 
excepting where the producer himself has saved his honey 


to supply his regular customers. Occasionally reports 
come in that there is considerable honey on hand, but in 
such cases, the reporter is a packer and is distributing 
his honey slowly and into the channels where it will do 


the most good. 


From Canada comes the report that prospects for 
complaint that their 
rationing of honey is considerably worse than our ration- 


There, it 


honey are excellent but there is 


ing of sugar. actually means that rationing 
coupons must be surrendered before a consumer can buy 
honey. Honey is therefore 


serious time. 


reported to be having a 








HONEY WANTED “wan sompies 


G.W. AEPPLER CO., Ooonomowoo, Wisconsin 











For honey’s sake join your near- 


est Beekeepers Association 


WANTED U.S. No. 1 White Honey 
aud other grades in 60-lb. tins. Send samples and quotations to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
$151 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Obio; 130 Imlay $t., Brook- 
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lyn, N. ¥. or 1204 W. 12th St.. Kansas City, Mo, 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


250 TWO-FRAME NUCLEI, $4.50 each. No 


hipment Get them in your own equip- 


ment. April delivery. E. E. Salge, Weslaco, 

Texa 

GOLDEN SELECT QUEENS—Produce fine 
yellow bees and are very gentle 1-25, 

$1.10; 25-100, $1.05; 100 up, $1.00) each. 

W. O. Curtis, Graham, N. C. 


THREE SANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


Finest quality, extra good honey gatherer 
Select untested, 1-25, $1.10 each; 25-100, 
$1.05; 100 up, $1.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 

ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS Select 

young laying queen in each package Now 

booking for spring delivery. W. E. Cloud, 

Rt. 2, Live Oak, California. 

ITALIAN QUEENS eighty cents each, nine 
dollars per dozen. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Walter D. Leverette Apiarie RFD. 2, Fort 


Florida 


Pierce, 


BOOKED TO' CAPACITY for package bee 
and queens until after May 20th Tillery 
Brothers, Greenville, Alabama 
A CARLOAD of three or four frame nuclei 
with young queens, two in a ten frame 
hive body, ready to ship to Middle West by 
May F. O. B. Upland, California. A limited 
amount of two pound = package with or 
without queen Wm. Atchley, 132 Campu 
Ave., Upland, California. 
CAUCASIAN-ITALIAN Queen and Bee 
for packages, for duration, 2-lb. pkg. with 
laying queen $3.35; 3-lb. $4.35. Queenles 
packages, deduct $1.00 each. No extra 
queens. Miller Bros., Rt. 1, Three Rivers 
Texas. 
I HOPE TO FURNISH you the best queens 
you ever bought. Price 75 cents each. 
Start shipping about March 20 Db. P. Green, 
Route 2, Deland, Florida. 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Pure 
Italian. Prompt shipment, low prices and 


honest dealings, CRENSHAW COUNTY API- 
ARIES. RUTLEDGE, ALA. 


SOLD OUT both> package bees 
until June Knight, 
Alabama. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 
WAX WANTED—We 

and remit the day 
Cc. O. D. Write us for quotation 


your wax into foundation; all 
The Hawley Honey Company, 


and queens 


Jasper Hayneville, 








freight charges, 
received, or send 
for making 
work guar- 
lola 


pay 
wax i 


anteed. 
Kansas 
HONEY 


Clover, 


WANTED 
light amber, 
also southern honey, 
tupelo, gallberry Will 
hipping cases if needed. J 
So. Damen Ave., Chicago, 


Buying all grades 
basswood, raspberry: 
palmetto, orange 
furnish can and 
Wolosevich, 6315 
Illinois 


HONEY WANTED 
ties. B-Z-B Honey 
California. 


Any amount, all varie- 
Company. Alhambra 


HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. Send 
sample and amount. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
Illinois. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and varieties. 

Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 
WANTED—wWhite or light amber extracted 

honey from 1000 lbs. to carload. Cash 
waiting; send sample and best price to 
Honeymoon Products Co., 89 E. Henry St., 
River Rouge, Michigan. 





HONEY WANTED—State quality, 


kind, 
amount. Ellsworth Meineke, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 
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CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 


Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 
WANTED--Honey and Beeswax. Mail! samples, 

state quantity and price. Bryant & Cook- 
inham, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit. Michigan. 


FOR SALE 


COMPLETE 


800 colony outfit ir North 
western Minnesota clover belt First class 
condition and disease free k EK Salge, 
We laco Te Xa 
FOR SALE—Am basswood trees, pussy 
willows, abellin and marrowii honey- 
ickle shrub ete Plant our nectar and 
pollen producing tree hrubs and perennials 
Lewis-Dadant dealer Write for circulars. 
Nicollet County Nursery St Peter Minr 
NEW never used &-frame »bservation hive 
$12 A. V. Pracher, Wi River, Minr 


300 PACKAGE bee cage A No. 1 ce 


nditior 


throughout, 20 cent each Ohmert Bee 
Farms, Dubuque, lowa 
WILD Geese duck peafowl pheasant 
pigeon rabbit Price free. Jewel Game 
Farm Danville Illine 
FOR SALE— “Beekeeping in the South” by 
Hawkin A cloth bound book of 124 page 
well il trated. A’ special tudy of beekeep- 
ing under thern conditior Special holi- 
day offer 50 cents per copy postpaid 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinoi 
FOR SALE—One to two hundred ten frame 
colonies certified Italians Good honey or 
package location outh Georgia. Colonie 
have young, clipped resistant tock queer 
Sufficient winter store Equipment painted 
number one condition. A. V. Dowling, Val- 
dosta, Georgia 


APPROXIMATELY 


80° disease resistant bee 


600 I'wo-story hives, 


and equipment 


in spring George Seastream, Moorehead, 

Minnesota. 

LEWIS BEE SUPPLIES. Dadant’s Crimp 
Wired Foundation. Prompt shipment from 

large stock. Simeon B. Beiler, Authorized 


Distributor, Intercourse, Pa 


WANTED 


WANTED One inch honey pump 


ductior 


round Wm. on m4 a Godfrey a 
POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 
MAN with 4 y vem experience ir “waen \ oct 

ductior want work with gvood queen 


May 10th I ‘ . 
Rauchfu Apiaric Powell, Wyo. 


raiser, till 


bred. care 


WANTED 


Experience 


five hundred colonis or hare Must be 
ble ind give reference Lee Howsam 
& Sor LaJara, Colorado 
WANTED Married re ble queen breeder 
who can produce O00 queer every day 
Yenur nd wort l t tin lered 
I our South I ia Bee Ff ’ M 
not be afraid of rair longs hour or Sunday 
work WALTER T. KELLEY Pad h, Ky. 
WANTED Man with me bee expe 
( H. Schader, Sunt le, W hir 
WE ARE IN NEED O} n experienced queer 
breeder Although we would hire easonal 
n we would prefer a queen breeder who 
who would work the vear iround manu- 
facturing and preparing pplic ou ide of 
the ictual queer Caso! It ther vord 
Wwe ale ire i permanent m our 
) me In addition we will need a ] 
of helper W rite I x8 I i 
M ippi 








HELP WANTED—Man experienced 
raising of queer it juantity pr 


Hyland Apiaries, West | ton. O} 


WANTED—-Man with som« 


hipping and queer vard worl Se 
or full time job Give fu parti ' 
first letter. Johr ( Hogyg Tiftor ( 
WANTED Work with reliable beekee; 

Have 20 year experience with bee 
hobby l am a fair carpenter h 
experience at house wiring nd 
and with many type of machinery 
ld, married and have boy l Ww | 
place where wife ind bo d “ 
me. Please put wage and other ur 
in answers Red Caspet 1019 Calb \ 
Everett, Washington 
WANTED A good queen breedet S< 

or year round work for the right mar 
Up-to-date electrically equipped hoy 
queen yard, Can provide house and 
land for married mar Extensive xperic 
unnecessary H. C. Short, Fitzpatricl A 


bama. 


W ANTED—Man to operate 1,000 
Must be capable. I furnish 
thing necessary. Opportunity r 


Oscar H. Clark, M. D News 


bees. 


tract. 

WANTED—Young man or woman to h 
with commercial beekeeping 800 colonise 
from March to December, Charl Mr: 


Middlebury, Vermont 
WANTED 
age and 
all year. 
Al Winn, 


Experienced man in Queen, Pack 
Honey Production. Steady 


Rt. 1, Box 729A 


SUPPLIES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGU! Q 
pple t factor ce ¥ 
nt Satisfaction li nteed. The H 
A piarie Manufact 
plie Onsted, Mict 





Petaluma. Ca 


me 


1 


YOUR WAX 
brood foundatiotr for f 
pounds $12.00; thir per y ent Fre 
Peter Alden, low 
COMB FOUNDATION at money-sav 
prices. Wax worked at lowest rate Con 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’ Wa 


Works, Mayville, N. Y. 

LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made 
letting us work your wax into either wire 

or plain foundation. Large independent factor 


work 
Give full particulars when replying 


manufacturing a complete line of bee 1} 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling dire 
saves you the agent’s profit. Quick shipment 
from large _ stock. Large free catalog 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley C 
Paducah, Kentucky. 
PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable 

labor savers R & FE. C. Porter, Lewis 
town, Illinois. 

SEEDS 

SEEDS f honey t Anise Hy 

Purpl Loosestrif j t} r 

00 po | ( M 
Pellet At i l 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Written and p 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. 


lished for the instruction of beekeep¢ 

52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeep!! 

comment each month One year, $1.00; tw 
years, $1.50. Sample, stamp 

Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Tex 

GET your drawings and construction deta 

NOW for proven tried BRADSHAW D 


MOUNTABLE UNCAPPING PRESS N 


more headaches, simple to build your self 
Won’t rust out, last lifetime. Producers 

port it greatest improvement in fifty years 
No heat required, will not darken hone) 


Send $2.00 toda 


Adaptable any size outfit 
Wende 


for PLANS to Bradshaw & 
Idaho. 


Sons, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNA 
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“Magnolia State” Strain of Italians 
FOR 1944 


With regr we are forceua to announce we are booked to capacity 
for April and May hipment of package bees and queens Unless the 
manpowe) ition ease ip col ib] we will do exceedingly well 
to supply the needs of ir old customers; many of these only in part 
perhaps 


2-Lb. Pkgs. 3-Lb. pkgs. 


Queens With Queens With Queens 
1-24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 
25-99 1.05 3.35 4.35 
100-up 1.00 3.20 4.20 
Bred and improved for 25 years to suit the needs of Honey Producers 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


MACON, MISS. 
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Burleson’s Blue Ribbon Package Bees 
2-Lb. with queen $4.25 
3-Lb. with queen 5.25 


THOS. C. BURLESON : Colusa, Calif. 
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ST. ROMAIN’S “‘HONEY GIRL” ITALIANS 


Package Bees and Queens 
St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Apiaries, Moreauville, La. 
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YOUR GOOD WILL 


valuable thing we is your good will. It's 


The most have 


been 85 years 


: 
n the making, and without it we couldn't have 


been in business today. We are grateful to the many bee- 
keepers and wax shippers who patronize us. 
When the writer took over, some 50 years avo, Wwe adver- 


tised: “When you ship us your honey or 


wax, remittance will 


ve mailed the day shipment arrives.”’ This statement is still 
on the top of our NEW YEAR’S $ resolutions. We assure 
every one that this wonderful resolution will continue as in 
the past years. 

Wi wish every one of you a Hlappy and Prospe rous 


New Year 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 
Fred. W. Muth, Pres. 
Pearl and Walnut Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Gaspard’s Quality Italian Package Bees and Queens 


We are booking orders for the 1944 season. Order early for the demand will be 
greater than the supply. Only 25% down will book your order, balance at shipping 


time. Prices as follows: 
(Combless Packages with Queens) 

Lots of 2-Lb. Pkgs. 3-Lb. Pkgs. 4-Lb. Pkgs. 5-Lb. Pkgs. 
1 to 9 $3.30 $4.25 $5.05 $5.75 
10 to 24 3.15 4.05 4.80 5.50 
25 to 49 3.05 3.90 4.60 5.25 
50 to 99 2.95 3.80 4.55 5.20 
100 or more 2.90 3.75 4.50 5.15 

(Comb Packages with One Standard Frame of Brood with Queen) 

Lots of 2-Lb. Pkgs. 3-Lb. Pkgs. 4-Lb. Pkgs. 5-Lb. Pkgs. 
1 to 9 $4.10 $4.95 $5.75 $6.45 
10 to 24 3.95 4.75 5.40 6.20 
25 to 49 3.85 4.60 5.30 5.95 
50 to 99 3.75 4.50 5.25 5.90 
100 or more 3.70 4.45 5.20 5.85 


Extra Queens $1.25 Each 
Safe live delivery guaranteed, and a health certificate with each shipment. 


Address J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 















“Send your cappings aad old comb fo MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 


"THE FRED. W. MUTH CO.@? Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 








BETTER BRED QUEENS 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


We can supply limited number of packages at the following prices: 
2-Lb. pkgs. with queens at $4.00 4-Lb. pkgs. with queens at “ 
3-Lb. pkgs. with queens at 5.00 5-Lb. pkgs. with queens at 7.0 


One-half deposit required for booking order. 


Calvert, Ala. 


Queens $1.25 each. 


CALVERT APIARIES : 


ROBINSON WAGNER CO. inc. 
110 E. 42nd ST. . . NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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WE ARE BUYERS OF. . . 


BEESWAX 


Fo sMae®, 


eeteetontpetee 


~~ estestestestosieste 
00,0000, 09 090% 


o 7 e- 8 ¢ . . ~ 
+B ATTENTION LEASE ~—=a: 
We are now booked up for April and May 1944 on both package bees and queens P 
Should conditions prove favorable we hope to accept additional orders during February. 4 
Until that time no further orders will be accepted. + 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. ¢ 
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First Quality Italian 


Package Bees and Queens 
FOR 1944 DELIVERY 


(100 
(1) (10) (50) and over) 
2-Lb. with queen $4.25 $4.00 $3.60 $3.40 
8-Lb. with queen 5.25 5.00 4.50 4.25 


Extra queens, $1.25 each. 
No discounts to dealers. 
Terms: 10% down to book your order, balance 10 days before ship- 
ment. Payable in U. S. Funds. 
Book your order early and avoid disappointment. 


ALBERT KOEHNEN 


LIVE OAK, CALIF. 

















To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J | 
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Italian Bees and Queens 


2-Lb. package with queen $3.25. 3-Lb. pack- 
age with queen $4.00. 4-Lb. package with 
queen $4.75. Queenless package deduct 75c 
each. 20% deposit on booking orders, satis- 
faction gauaranteed. Address: 


The Clover Bee Farm 
HESSMER, LOUISIANA 








we will be unable 
We regret very much *° “oLe’ ores 
old customers with all the bees and queens 
they need. We are doing the best we can. 
Can accept no additional orders at present. 


WEAVER APIARIES 


NAVASOTA, TEXAS 








THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
$1.00 A YEAR 
Established 1938, it is now one of the three 
leading beekeeping publications. Single copy 
current issue, 10c. Combined with American 
Bee Journal it makes a splendid combination. 
Both magazines, one year, $1.75. 


THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
3110 Piper Rd. Rt. 5, Lansing, Mich. 


The Best Package to be Had 


About 75% baby bees, 25% teachers. A good 
Italian queen raised right. We try to make 
you money. 

® 


The Victor Apiaries 
SHEPHERD, TEXAS 


FOR SALE 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREB 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 




















RT. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 
ees 4 
) THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens for 
1944 delivery 
Write for prices and shipping dates. 
THRIFTY BEES are guaranteed to 
please. Three-banded Italians only. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS =} 


Fort Deposit, Ala. Breeders Since 1892 ( 
| 
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1944 Prices-italian Package Bees with Queens 


2-lbs. and queen $3.25 ea. 3-lbs. and queen 


$4.00 ea. 4-lbs. and queen $4.75 ea. Queen- 
less Package—2-lb. $2.50 ea. 3-lb. $3.25 ea. 
4-lb. $4.00 ea. 20% down books order. A 
health certificate and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Address 


HESSMER BEE FARM 
HESSMER, LOUISIANA 





ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 
GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


M. J. BECK 


Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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Honey Servers Dripcut Pitchers 


We have a smali number af these 
on hand from pre-wax With ex- 
panding retail sales, this is the time 
to put one of these pitchers into your 
customers’ hands. 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Ill. 
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Happy New Wear 


Treat yourself to Red Stick 
Italian Bees and Queens. 
1- 2 lb. package $3.50 
3 lb. package 4.50 


Queens, each 1.25 
Also queens from resistant stock. 


RED STICK APIARIES 


125 Lessard St. 
DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 





Do you know about the 


LORD’S ACRE PLAN 


for support of the rural church? Get monthly 
reports of it in the 


Farmers Federation News 


3 years $1 or send 2 cents stamp for sample 
copy. Address ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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Anderson’s Quality } 
Bees & Queens 
Queens Bees Bees Bees Bees ? 
2-Lbs. 3-Lbs. 4-Lbs. 5-Lbs. 4 
1 to 24 § 
$1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 4 
25 to 99 4 
$1.05 $3.35 $4.35 $5.35 $6.35 
100 Up 

$1.00 $3.20 $4.20 $5.20 $6.20 
B.A. Anderson & Co. 
i OPP, ALABAMA 
rrr rr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr renee) 


Mr. Honey Producer 


Join a progressive cooperative now and safe- 
guard your future market. We need the honey 
at ceiling prices. You need us to safeguard 
the time when selling is hard. Join now. 


For particulars write 


. Illinois Honey Producers Assn. 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois 


Mountain ew Bees and Queens 


FOR 1944 
Prices on Package Bees with Queens 
2-Lb. 3-Lb. Queens 
1 to 49 $4.00 $5.00 $1.10 
50 to 99 3.75 4.75 1.05 
100 or more 3.50 4.50 1.00 
Queens Postpaid. Bees F.O.B. shipping point 
No more orders accepted until further notice 
in this Journal. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 


BOLLING ALABAMA 


Package Bees and Queens 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


For quality and prompt service. 


2-Lb. package and queen at $4.00 
3-Lb. package and queen at 5.00 
Extra queens at 1.25 

Book your order early and avoid dis- 
appointment. We specialize in queens. Over 


20 years in bees. 


DUPUIS APIARIES 


Andre Dupuis, Prop. Breaux Bridge, La. 


JANUARY, 1944 


one. 


May We Take This Opportunity 


to thank our many patrons for their patronage 
season and may the coming year be a merry and prosperous 


We are now booking orders for spring delivery 1944. 


in the 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. 
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Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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‘ Daughters of stock bred for *" 
+ ITALIANS resistance CAUCASIANS + 
% Bred to, Italian Drones % 
3 7 
: PACKAGE BEES : 
P 4 , 
3. a 
pa y 
+ PRICES ON PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS Bs 
% 9. = ee 
+ Lots of i — eae For Tested 
pa 4 5s 0 & s * 
$ 1 to 24 $4.00ea. $5.00ca. $1.25 ——— 4 
% 25 to 99 3.80 ea. 4.80 ea. 1.15 ~faehoesalt 4 
* 100 or more 3.70 ea. 4.70 ea. 1.10 < 
" BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1944 ? 
RS 4 
2 Over 25 years’ experience shipping. Paying 43% cents a pound 4% 
+ F. O. B. your station for Beeswax in exchange for bees and queens. i 
% Write for shipping instructions on wax. We replace any bees that die < 
+ in transit if it is our fault, if the carriers’ fault file claim with them + 
+ Send for FREE CIRCULAR z 
‘ . . Rt. 1 + 
* Blue Bonnet Apiaries, «cx 70 Mercedes, Texas % 
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Read What Others 


Are Doing 
50 


2 Yrs.?1 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U.S. A. and Canada) 


FOREIGN 25¢ EXTRA FOR 
POSTAGE PER YEAR 
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SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


ewer er err rrr rrr rrr 


The A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. % i 75 


American Bee Journal—1 Year In U.S.A. 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


This number starts the eighty-fourth volume of Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. There are relatively few older publi- 
cations in the agricultural field ana it is the oldest bee 
magazine in the English language. It has been published 
by its present owners for nearly thirty-two years. 

The postscript page is relatively young, having been 
started in 1930, so many of my regular readers have been 
familiar with it since its first appearance. Copy for this 
page is suggested by*the letters that come to my desk 
from beekeepers far and near. Some make suggestions 
and others ask questions. Many write to give me inter- 
esting information. To one and all I express my thanks 
and extend my heartiest good wishes for 1944. 


— 


Dozens of letters are coming to me asking for infor- 
mation about planting anise-hyssop. The seed is very 
small and for this reason it requires some care to get a 
stand of the plants. Probably safest way is to plant the 
seed in flats in the greenhouse and then transpant to the 
open ground, about one foot apart, when a few inches 
high. We have had good success from sowing seed on 
frozen ground in the open with well prepared seed beds. 
When the frost comes out the seed is covered sufficiently 
to secure germination and the plants start while the 
ground is still cool. The plant is perennial and once 
establ'shed should last for many years. It grows to a 
height of three feet or more. 


— 


The new book, ‘A Living From Bees,” starts out with 
a heavy sale. The first edition was entirely sold out with- 
in a few weeks and a second printing was made at once. 
Shortage of materials and labor caused delay in the 
bindery and some orders have been slow in delivery. The 
publishers indicate that they will shortly be able to meet 
all demands promptly. 


a om 


A number of comments on the Long Idea hive have come 
to me since the postscript mention in November Journal. 
J. J. Wilder, of Georgia, says that the hive was not a 
success with other than Poppelton, but that some of the 
hives are still to be seen in an old house near Rock 
Harbor post office on Key Largo, Florida. 

J. H. Sturdevant, of Nebraska, says that the bees cer- 
tainly do winter well in them but that it is a two man 
job to move them when filled with bees and honey. 


_— 


R. M. Kellogg, cf Mecea, California, tells how his Cau- 
casian bees found a field of blue curls a mile and a half 
down wind and across a mile of gayule plants. The pure 
Caucasians were the only ones in the apiary to work the 
blue curls which were overlooked by the Italians and 
Carniolans. 

— pen 


Roy Engeberg, of Mosca, Colorado, has bought 160 
acres of irrigated land on which to grow sweet clover to 
provide his own bee pasture. Since he operates more 
than 500 colonies of bees he finds it safer to provide some 
insurance that flowers will bloom within reach of his 
apiaries. There is every indication that planting for bee 
pasture will soon become common practice. 


Ss 


J. E. Eckert asks for the source of the information 
that bees were tal.en from Alaska to Fort Ross in Cali 
fornia in 1830 as mentioned in December postscript. Se: 
‘Alaska’ in the book, ‘‘American Honey Plants,’’ where 
it is recorded from a translation from the Russo-Gree! 
church made for H. B. Parks. There is little to indicate 
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that any bees that might have been taken to California 
prior to 1853 survived 


—_ 


Favorable reports for bird’s-foot trefoil are coming 
from many widely separated localities which indicate 
that it is suited to a wide variety of environmental con- 
ditions. The California Cultivator reports that it is 
making a good showing in Merced County on land too 
poor or too poorly drained for alfalfa. It is also favor- 
ably reported for Oregon and first came to public at- 
tention in Albany County, N. Y. Indications are that 
it will come into common use much faster than is usually 
the case with new crops. In the American Bee Journal 
test garden it has been grown on rich soil for six seasons 
with very satisfactory results. We do not know as yet 
how much honey it will yield under midwest conditions 
although the bees do work it here. 


—_ 


The Sioux Honey Association has provided funds to en- 
able the Iowa Experiment Station to investigate the 
possible commercial uses of some new and_ promising 
honey plants. If some of these plants can be brought 
into common cultivation it will do much to improve the 
bee pasture of localities where they are grown. 

This organ’zation composed of 260 commercial honey 
producers has long been a substantial supporter of the 
American Honey Institute and is doing much to advance 
the interests of the industry. 


SS 
A number of our readers appear to have established test 


plots in their own gardens in order to try new plants 
which are promising for bee pasture. This is an excellent 


plan. Because plants that do well in one location often 
do poorly under other conditions it is necessary to have 
trials in many places in order to judge their value. A 


packet of seed is enough for a garden test. 
do well can later be increased as desired. 


_— 


Plants which 


When the raisin growers started out to popularize 
raisins in bread they probably thought that they had 
originated an entirely new idea. For them it was a new 
idea and a happy one since it found an outlet for many 
carloads of raisins. 

Long before raisins were introduced to California the 
Indians had dried the fruit of the Juneberry or Saskatoon 
and mixed it with cornmeal in the making of bread. So 
after all the use of raisins in bread was but the adoption 
of an old Indian custom. 

= = 


With reference to honey from cane juice, as mentioned 
in last month’s postscript, comes information from 
George Bohne who lives in the sugar bowl of Louisiana 
He reports that there the bees store cane juice wheneve 
it is available and that it is very much like honey stored 
from other sources. Polariscopic reading indicated that 
the bees had converted it into true honey rather than 
sugar syrup. No ill effects have been apparent to Bohne. 


This, of course, refers to the sugar cane. It seems 
probable that the bees might get a similar product from 
the sorghum cane where juice is available. 

= 


M. D. Farrar, Entomologist in the University of III 
nois writes that in his opinion the weevil will probably 


afiect the use of sweet clover in soil improvement 
practice but that wild sweet clover will continue to grow 
in about its normal abundance. Wild sweet clover is 


sufficient for small apiaries but the big outfits depend 
upon the growing of the plant for a field crop. Con 
siderable readjustment may be necessary in the locatiot 
of apiaries because of this pest. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAI 
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from Chicago 
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om We are manufacturers of beekeepers e 
is | supplies and can promptly furnish every- 

00 


During This Month Anticipation 


may well be the most important quality in a _ bee- 


a thing a beekeeper needs; SECTIONS, 
at- HIVES, FRAMES, SUPERS, etc. 


lat keepers thinking. Anticipate now your need of sup- 

lly The manufacturing of one piece sec- plies and equipment for 1944 

a tions is still one of our specialties upon Orders placed now will bring you in present ship- 

vet which we pride ourselves. We use only wee Pe ee eens, Bee See soe ee 

ne : z 2 ae oe at al possible. We are anticipating your need of 
the choicest SECOND GROWTH WIS- supplies by filling now our wareroom spaces as 


much as possible with bee supplies 


CONSIN basswood in the manufacture 


. . Will you let us plan now to take care of your 
of our sections, and all are perfect in + a ee oe ee 
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n- : need of supplies for next season. 

the hnish and workmanship. We invite your list of supplies needed for quo- 
ht wari of prices. 

the We want honey and beeswax in trade for sup- 


Due to war conditions we did not print a plies. 


1ey catalogue for 1943. Please use your 1942 cata- 


ne later sg caller A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 
ant MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 224 West Huron Street 


nts MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
ten 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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Package Bees 
For May 


We thank our loyal customers for maki 
year just closed the largest in our history in 
package bees and queens. 
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Also for their confidence evidenced by the book- 
ing of orders already, for an even larger season in 
1944. 

We are increasing our capacity for the pro- 
duction of both packages and queens, by approxi- 
mately one third, and are booked full for April and 
into May. 
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Bind Your Journals 
Use Them Year After Year 


From year to year you are receiving much valuable material. If 
you keep it in good order so that it may be easily referred to, it will 
be of great service. 

Our new binder looks like a book. IT LIES FLAT. It is bound 
in green cloth, stamped in gold—a handsome addition to any library. 
With simple hooked wires you are enabled to snap twelve copies of 
American Bee Journal in the binder one at atime as they come to 
you. 


We guarantee to refund your money if you are not satisfied. The 
price, postpaid, is $1.25. 
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In order that we may serve the most customers, 
we are stream-lining production, and will ship only 
two and three pound packages until May 20. After 
that date we will ship Loose-Queen type and four 
pound packages. 
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Orders will be accepted as received, for first 
available shipping dates, or returned with ex- 
planation. 


WE WISH ALL OF OUR CUSTOMERS 
A MOST PROSPEROUS 1944 


The Puett Company 


Hahira, Georgia 
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American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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HOW MANY FRAMES 
HAVE YOU? 


The wise beekeeper is the one who plans for the 
future. Now is when you should check your needs. 


BUY NOW when goods are available. 


Good frames are always in demand. You will be 
sorting your combs and replacing damaged and broken 
frames with new ones. 


Root Quality Frames 


—are the strongest frames on the market. 
The top-bars and end-bars are inter- 
locked, making them rigid and square. 
YOU SAVE when you buy these high- 
grade quality frames, made of select 
straight grained soft pine lumber, bored 
for wires and easy to assemble. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 
while stocks are available, 1,000— $60.50 


F.O.B. Medina, Ohio. 
Shipping weight 45 lbs. per 100 





One sample Standard Frame and 15c 
One Sheet 3-Ply Foundation, Postpaid 





We are in the market for beeswax. Melt up your old, badly 
formed combs. We allow 43% cents per pound in trade or pay 
41% cents per pound in cash for the beeswax recovered. Freight 
paid on 100 pounds or over of completely rendered beeswax. 


< The A. I. Root Co. Rest 


Bee Suppues Medin a, Ohio Bee Suopues 








